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BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK 


And there's a sound economic reason why 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS 
should be your FIRST CHOICE in Juveniles. 


2 
Over 16000 titles most for immediate delivery. 


Send for catalog and descriptive literature. 


NE WME TROT 0f-Zindlty Sr 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND.TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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You Saw Their 


Tell Them 


Advertisement in the 


Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 
you pay for any other encyclopaedia 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel 


winning contributors more than you'd pay the 


other 5,632 authorities? 


Prize 


As an educator you would not attempt to put 
a price tag on knowledge. Yet, because of the 
school budget, you do find yourself weighing 
costs—even for an educational tool as impor- 
tant as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you'd like to know that your 
recommendation of “The Reference Standard 
of the World” is justified on the basis of dol- 
lars as well as sense. To achieve its complete 
coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclo- 
paedia published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britan- 
nica costs $5.26 per million words while the 
other recognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 
per million. 


But we know you'll be more interested in the 
authority of men like those above, and in 
Britannica’s value to you as a teacher. Send 
for free information prepared especially for 
educators. Write to the address below, Room 
71-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 
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New and beautiful 


olden Book» 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Walt Disney's 
WORLDS OF NATURE 


300 dazzling color photographs from all 12 of 
Walt Disney's ‘True-Life Adventure films, plus a 
brilliantly informative text by Rutherford Platt, 
make up this magnificent 168-page “‘library of 
wildlife.” (Size 8 x 11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


COUNTING BOOK. Appealing color illustrations and 
simple little rhymes explain the concept of ea h of the 
numbers in terms that the smallest child can readily 
understand. (Size 8% x 11) List $2.25; Net $1.69 


OUR SUN AND THE WORLDS AROUND IT. Lavish 
color pictures of the sun, planets, asteroids and comets 
take young astronomers on a factual adventure through 


space. (Size 8Y%2 x 11) List $2.52; Net $1.89 


SCIENCE. An informative, picture-filled book that an 
swers the questions all children ask about the world 
around them, and suggests dozens of things to make 
and do. All in brilliant color List $2.52; Net $1.89 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

ROCKS AND MINERALS, An invaluable guide for 
amateur geologists. 160 pages of striking color pictures, 
informative text, things to do List $2.50; Net $1.89 


FAVORITE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Brightly colored 
pictures lend cheer to this collection of 59 Yuletide 
songs, arranged for piano List $4.00; Net $2.99 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Charming little melodies on a delightful variety of sub 


with color pictures and 
List $2.92; Net $2.19 


jects — from rockets to riddles 
lively piano arrangements 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF AMERICA 


250 color pictures— photographs, paintings, post- 
ers — illustrate the story of America’s history and 
traditions. Text by Rutherford Platt. Adapted 
from American Heritage, the distinguished Maga 


zine of History. (8x11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


SONGS WE SING from Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Words and music for R & H favorites from Oklahoma!, 
The King and I, and other shows; illustrated with gay 
color pictures on every page List $4.25; Net $3.19 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Fanciful adventure stories and 
fables from the realm of Scheherazade, retold for chil 
dren. Illustrated with sumptuous color pictures on all 


100 pages. (Size 10 x 12%) List $5.32; Net $3.99 


BETTY CROCKEB’S COOK BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, Color illustrations and easy-to-follow 
directions guarantee success with over 100 recipes espe 


cially selected for children List $2.52; Net $1.89 


ANIMAL ABC, An alphabetical menagerie from “Alli 
gator” to “Zebra” to delight beginning readers. Every 
page in sparkling full color List $2.25; Net $1.69 


These are only a few of the Golden Books — and don’t 
forget the Little Golden Books — now only 83¢ each! 
New titles include Brave Eacie, Circus Boy, Sea 
sHores, ABC Arounp tue House, Count to Ten, 
Stor anp Go, Wonpers or Nature —and many, many 
more new as well as over 100 old favorites. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCuHuSTER, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


The city of Chicago, with its li- 
brary 
town area, is a pictorial back- 


spotlighted in the down- 


ground for the article in which 
Cyril Houle reveals how the pub- 
lic library become a better 
instrument of adult education, in- 
creasing its influence on the peo- 
ple it serves and helping to build 
a better society. See “Strengthen- 
ing the Influence of the Public 


can 


Library,” page 765. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
and publishes ma- 
terial of general to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own ALA 


Association 
interest 


authors’ 
endorse- 


unless 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 


brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 

Education Index 
Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


dexed in and 


Library 


Samray Smith 


4. L. Remley 


Pat Woolwa y 


VOLUME 51 NUMBER 10 


Midwinter Meeting: January 28-February 1, 


AlA B U LLETI N Incorporating Public Libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. 


Washington Office: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 
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The Rise of Educated Talent, John W. Gardner 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Materials, Ideas, Areas of Action for National Library 


Week, Len Arnold 
Operation Library, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


Progress and Prospects Under the Library Services 


Act, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 


Strengthening the Influence of the Public Library, 


Cyril O. Houle 


At a German Library Association Conference, Andrew 


D. Osborn 
Buying and Selling Books and Manuscripts 


Scheduling and Programing Community Bookmobile 


Service, Abigail H. Harris 
Public Relations Plus 


Special Exhibits Enliven Book Fair, Alice Bullock 


New Metropolitan Hibiya Library in Tokyo 


DEPARTMENTS 


733 
736 
740 
785 
793 
795 
796 
799 
802 
803 
804 
811 


The 


Free for All 
Editorial 

Memo to Members 
Washington Report 
A-V Circuit 
Adult Services 

For Your Information 
Public Libraries 

6 Years Ago 

Overdue Finds 

Goods and Gadgets 
Classified Advertisements 


EDITOR 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER 


ASSISTANT EDITOR, ART DIRECTOR 
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1958, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Chicago 





new 
ease 
and convenience 
in book 
handling 


Globe-Wernicke 


library trucks 


If you really want to improve your book handling operation, Globe-Wernicke Library 


Trucks are by far the best way. This light-weight, sturdy truck accommodates Globe-Wernicke’s 


standard 36-inch bracket-type shelf which offers you the added convenience of moving shelf 


complete with books onto truck or from truck to stack. Look at these superior features: 


@ Available in 3 harmonious colors - Medium Gray, Sea Green, Copper Tan. 


® Durable metal construction throughout. Offers a life time of service. 
¢ 5-inch ball bearing casters - two fixed and two swivel for easy handling. 
© Top quality rubber tires for quiet, no-scuff operation. 


© Equipped with six 8-inch nominal depth shelves. 


© Overall sizes: 40” long; 4144” high; 16%” wide; shipping weight 130 lbs. 


ORDER TODAY - $70.°° F.0.B. CINCINNATI 


732 Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Glebe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure 
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FREE FOR ALL 


Role of ALA Council 


In the furor of definition of divisional respon- 
sibilities, the membership of ALA has failed 
to act on another equally significant develop- 
ment in the new ALA Constitution. This is the 
necessary implementation of the role of the 
ALA Council as “the governing body of the 
Association” which is to “determine all policies 
of the Association.” 

The determination of policies is a demanding 
job that cannot be performed satisfactorily under 
the present pattern of working procedure which 
Council follows: sessions so brief that limited 
discussion does not allow for real exploration 
of issues; all Council sessions conducted in a 
vast (and largely empty) arena where the 150 
or 200 Council members are swallowed in space, 
and where the public address system places a 
barrier of rigid formality between Council mem- 
bers in discussion. 

To overcome the frigidity of formal pronounce 
ment and replace it with solid discussion re- 
quired for the determination of complex issues, 
the pattern of Council meeting must undergo 
some change. The Committee of the Council on 
Council—Executive Board Relationships recog 
nized this problem. A new committee is needed 
to study and bring recommendations to Council 
on the pattern of Council deliberation so that 
Council may fulfill its responsibilities as the 
governing body of ALA. 

| propose that the President of Council ap- 
point such a committee. 

Marcaret FE, Monroe 
ALA Council Member-at-Large 


What's Right With Arkansas 


| have just read the article “1957 ALA Awards, 
Citations and Scholarships” in the September 
issue of ALA Bulletin and am somewhat sur 
prised to learn that you have placed Little Rock, 
Arkansas in lowa. We are very proud that 
Arkansas has received the second Trustee Cita- 
tion in four years. Mrs. Merlin Moore received 
it in 1954 and Mr. J. N. Heiskell again in 1957. 
To me that is an indication that there is much 

interest in our state in library growth. We re 
ceive much unfavorable publicity. When we do 
something that merits favorable attention, we 
would like to be recognized for the good as well 
as the bad 

LUCILLE SLATER, president 

Arkansas Library Association 


Your Supply is 


SAFE 


When You Buy... 


SELF-ADHERING 

CLOTH TAPE FOR 

FAST, EFFECTIVE 
BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a ‘‘safe"’ cloth 
tape to buy for it never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolls... use them ahytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
strength, and really holds fast to the book 
being repaired. Repaired books won't stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new Colors in 5 widths. Buy the 
best...buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling “how to reback 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape”’! 


CFL ee 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Illustration from TIME OF WONDER 


TIME OF WONDER 
Written and Illustrated 
by ROBERT McCLOSKEY 


A complete work of art, with beautiful paintings 
inseparable from the rhythmic text. The writer 
tells joyously of a Maine island that is home. 
There is a smell of salt air, and the feel of sea 
and shore. All Ages $3.50 


WHO IS IT? 
Story and Pictures by ZHENY A GAY 


On one page of this lovely picture book you'll 
see the footprints of a young animal, and when 
re turn to the next page, there is the animal 

imself, with his friends—so real you'll want to 


stroke them. Ages 3-6 $2.50 


A CROW I KNOW 
Story and Pictures 
by WESLEY DENNIS 


The author was very fond of his smart pet 
crow, but the other animals and the neigh- 
bors thought Charley was a nuisance, with 
his ridiculous antics. The amusing pictures 
show Charley's many escapades. 

Ages 3-6 $2.25 


FLY HIGH, FLY LOW 
Story and Pictures 
by DON FREEMAN 


A pigeon lived happily with his 
lovely bride in the loop of a 
huge letter B in an electric sign 
until disaster struck. But all 
ends happily in this story with 
beautiful pictures, set in the 
Golden Gate City. 

Ages 5-8 $3.00 


MOUSE 
By RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 


An endearing mouse family, 
living in an overcrowded flow- 
erpot, manages to evict two 
toy mice from a ‘‘mouse 
house” which would just suit 
their needs. A delightful story 
with delicate, full-color draw- 
ings. Ages 7-10 $2.75 


CATHIE STUART 
Written and Illustrated 
by NORA MacALVAY 


Cathie was tired of being piired with her youngest 
sister. But the two older girls discovered her 
secret with the gypsies, and allowed her to join 
their doings. Mystery and fun in Scotland in the 
1880's. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE BLACK WHIPPET 
By S. SUTTON-VANE 
Illustrated by Janet and 

Anne Grahame-Johnstone 


Orphan Evan feared that the 
*‘Man from the Institution” 
would separate him from his 
beautiful dog. But a playwright 
offered them a home on the 
Downs — and all were delighted 
when Bard won a big race! 

Ages 9-12 $2.50 


PIPPI GOES ON BOARD 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman 


A second book about the irrepressible girl who 
lived with her horse and her monkey—but no 
atte These new adventures, exuberantly il- 
strated, are shared by Pippi's devoted neighbors. 
Ages 8-12 $2.00 


KING OBERON’S FOREST 
By HILDA VAN STOCKUM 
Illustrated by Brigid Marlin 


Three dwarf brothers had been unfriendly until a 
little orphan fairy boy was left at their door. He 
changed their lives, with his happy disposition. 

Ages7-10 $2.75 


NILS, GLOBETROTTER 
Written and Illustrated 
by HEDVIG COLLIN 


The adventures of Nils (the 
Island Boy) in the American . 
Southwest. Lots of fun and a 
vivid picture of the region and 
its special customs. 

Ages7-10 $2.50 





THE GREAT WHEEL 
Written and Illustrated 
by ROBERT LAWSON 


Conn, from Ireland, helped build the 
first Ferris wheel in Chicago, where 
he again met Trudy, whom he had 
known on shipboard and could never 
forget. Detailed drawings perfectly 
the text. 
High School Age $3.00 


TO HIDE, TO SEEK 
By JANE RIETVELD 


Hollis’s final year at art school is interrupted by 
illness. This gives her time to understand herself 
as an artist and as a human being. An attractive 
blend of romance and the philosophy of art. 

High School Age $3.00 


GAUNT’S DAUGHTER 
By ELEANOR SHALER 


Cordelia, daughter of a famous 
actor, has to find independence 
in her theater career, as well as 
in her personal loyalties. Excel- 
lent character portrayal and 
authentic theater background. 

High School Age $2.75 


THE KING’S JEWEL 
By ERICK BERRY 
Illustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman 
A fierce young Viking warrior, 
influenced by the king, comes 
to realize that less spectacular 
deeds than he had dreamed of 


can be of greater importance. 
High School Age $2.75 


TREASURE FOR THE TAKING 
Revised Edition (1957 ) 
By ANNE THAXTER EATON 


Brief, penetrating comments on 1581 titles listed 
in 63 categories provide sure guidance for grown- 
ups and young people in discovering books to 
delight and enlighten children of all ages. 

For Adults $4.00 


Exploded view of hollow cube from 
AN ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY 


AN ADVENTURE 


IN GEOMETRY 
Written and Illustrated 
by ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


In concise text and brilliant drawings the won- 
derful world of geometry in nature is revealed 
~—spiral galaxies, hexagonal ice crystals, and so 
forth. High School Age $3.00 


ALASKA: 
THE LAND AND 


THE PEOPLE 
By EVELYN I.BUTLER 
and GEORGE A. DALE 


A simply written account, illus- 
trated with numerous beautiful 
photographs, of the geography 
and the social and industrial life 
of Alaska, Ages 12 and up $3.50 


INTRODUCING THE 


CONSTELLATIONS 
Revised Edition (1957) 

By ROBERT BAKER 
Photographs, Diagrams, Maps 


Beginning with the Dippers in the North, the 
author traces the constellations and their histories 
as handed down by ancient astronomers and 
poets. Completely rewritten to include the latest 
astronomical discoveries. High School Age $4.00 


A HISTORY OF THE 
NEWBERY AND 


CALDECOTT MEDALS 
By IRENE SMITH 


Events that led to the founding of the awards; 
procedures by which the Medal winners are 
selected; consideration of the influence of awards 
in upholding high standards in the writing and 
illustration of books for children. 

For Adults $2.50 


Send for our 140-page free illustrated catalogue. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22 





EDITORIAL 


PEBCO 


November is budget-making month, and 1957 
is the second year of a new kind of budget- 
making for ALA. 

One of the important recommendations of 
the 1955 management survey was that an ad- 
visory committee be established to evaluate 
ALA’s program needs in terms of available 
funds and recommend a budget to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, Of the need for such a com- 


mittee the management survey said: 


In all probability there always will be, as there 
always have been, more program ideas and ac- 
tivities developed from the fertile minds of the 
ALA members than there will be funds to pur 
sue them. Thus, for the good both of the divi 
sions and of the ALA as a whole, there needs to 
he some proc edure of prudent evaluation ol rela 
ALA structure re 


sponsibility must be acknowledged and author 


tive needs, Somewhere in the 


ity exercised to judge on the relative priority of 
need for funds that belong basically to the ALA 
as a whole. 


The function and composition of the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee, estab- 
lished on this recommendation, are outlined in 
Memo to Members, page 740. Of PEBCO’s 
fifteen members, twelve are past-presidents of 
the divisions. Thus ALA’s budget is now being 
written by those most familiar with the pro- 
grams and needs of the divisions. But the com- 
position of this committee has another and 
deeper significance—it symbolizes the new 
position of the divisions within the Associa- 
tion 

The autonomous position of the divisions 
was perhaps the most striking feature of ALA 
organization between 1940 and 1956. As a re- 
sult of this autonomy, the divisions could par- 
ticipate in the work of the Association only 
within certain limits. The pre-1957 Bylaws 
were explicit: “No authority is granted any 
division... to commit the Association as such 
by any declaration of policy, or to incur ex- 
pense on behalf of the Association” (Article 
VI, See. 4¢b)). 


The management 


mended 


survey further recom 


736 


that the divisions and the ALA as a whole should 
be strengthened for their respective proper func- 
tions; that this means (1) there must be a clear 
distinction among divisions and a differentiating 
definition of the responsibilities among them, as 
well as between them and the rest of the ALA 
organization, and (2) that there must be dele 
gated to the divisions the authority and responsi- 
bility to act for the ALA on matters solely within 
the limits of their distinct fields of jurisdiction. 


The whole of this recommendation was ac- 
cepted, It is now possible for divisions to in- 
cur expense on authorization of Council, and 
the Bylaws further provide: “A division shall 
to act for the ALA as a 
whole on any matters determined by Council 


have the authority 


to be the responsibility of the division” ( Arti- 
cle VI, Sec. 2(b)). 

The meaning of this delegation of authority, 
which has brought sweeping changes to every 


of the 


better seen than in the assumption of budget- 


part Association’s work, is nowhere 
making responsibility for ALA as a whole by 
a committee of past-presidents of the divisions. 

Meeting for the first time a year ago, with 
no precedents to work from, this committee 
was asked to create an annual budget for a 
completely reorganized ALA. Under John 5. 
Richards’ leadership, the job was completed 
in two days and nights. The sessions were 
memorable, however, not because of the speed 
and efficiency with which the work was done, 
but because of the spirit, the manner of the 
accomplishment, the approach to the job. 
“Statesmanlike” is a much overused word, but 
there seems to be no better way to characterize 
PEBCO’s accomplishment in 1956. 

The author of the management survey ven- 
tured the opinion that a committee such as this 
“reduce unnecessary or excessive 
funds, better 
understanding among the members involved, 


one might 
activity, save time and obtain 
and advance the profession.” However vision- 
ary such hopes may have seemed at the time, 
they are already being realized. This year’s 
committee, meeting November 2-3, has a solid 


background of accomplishment on which to 


build. 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 


a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


S.. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 


“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo, It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book ot Knowledge has for ‘ hildren. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngsters mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


, 
/ “at 
con lANnsaunny 1eudle 


THE MODERN ,BOOK OF KNOWLEDGI 


20 volume 7700 page of enrichment material for cla 
room and library - Quick fact-finding « inc plu co 


cise fact entries 12,347 illustration 


dramatic bleed phi togray hs, drawin 


170 maps - More facts, greater unity and 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC ©2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wuo's wHo iN Liprary service, Third Edition, $6. 
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Easiest on the Eyes... 
Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Now! A single instrument that accepts a// known 
types of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque 
Reader by American Optical Company 

Exclusive opaque, white or green tinted, reading 
screen is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- 
lucent screens. Projected material appears crisp and 
sharp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11" x 12%" 
screen is inclined toward the user at a comfortable 
reading angle...especially appreciated by those who 
wear bifocals. 

Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are 


placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder and 
manually moved from frame to frame. Choice of 
three £/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 
venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
areas. 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Dept. Wis? 


Wcitell Oa Gentlemen 


Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader 








DT ana a 


Address 








Dg 


Library Furniture 


a “point of reference” for your future library 


With facts at your finger tips, in pleasant surroundings, 
research takes on added interest. Here, in this reference 
section, the ultimate in functional design is combined 

with precedent setting "New Life” library furniture styling 


It invites use—like all “New Life” units! 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 
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memo 
to 
members 


THE MEMBERSHIP VOTE on Headquarters Location, which closed on October 
15, resulted in the following: 


In favor of Washington....++ee2199 
In favor of Chicagoc.ccoseoeeeDd KI 


The total number of votes cast (7948) was in excess of the constitu- 
tional requirement of one-fourth of the membership (approximately 
5000). Consequently, this action by the membership stands. The 
grateful appreciation of ALA's Executive Board goes to the membership 
for response to the issue put before it. Much appreciation goes also 
to the library press, the state library associations, the state li- 
brary extension agencies and all others who responded so wholeheartedly 
to the request that they publicize the election and call attention to 
the ballot in the September ALA Bulletin. 


Mis. GRACE T. STEVENSON, Associate Executive Secretary of ALA, will be 
inaugurated as President of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. on November 15. 


THE ALA PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE (PEBCO) is one of the 


most important creations of the reorganization of ALA. The responsi- 
bilities of this Committee are: "to evaluate the programs of the 
Association and to advise the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets." PERBCO is now in its second year of operation. 
It will meet in Chicago, November 2-3, at the Urake Hotel, and con- 
sider the programs of the Association for 1957-58 as these are pre- 
sented in the budget requests from all of the units within ALA. 

The Committee is comprised of the immediate past presidents of the 
divisions, the president elect of ALA, and the immediate past pres- 
ident of the Association who serves as chairman. The following 
persons make up the membership of PEBCO for 1957-58: Mr. Shaw 
(Immediate past president, ALA) Chairman; Mr. Greenaway (President 
elect, ALA); Mrs. Batchelor (AASL); Mr. Orr (ACRL); Miss Hannigan 
(AHIL); Mrs. Javelin (ASD); Miss Young (CLA); Miss Bowler (LAD); 

Mr. Fitzgerala (LED); Mr. Eastlick (PLD); Mr. Shores (xSD); Mr. 
Colburn (XTSD); Mr. Hudson (SLAD); Miss Elistrom (YASD). The meet- 
ing will also be attended by the Treasurer of ALA (Mr. Sealock) who 
has been made a member of PEBCO, upon recommendation of PEBCO. Mr. 
Seaiock will also serve as chairman pro-tem at the November meeting 
in the absence of Mr. Shaw. It is likely also that LED's President- 
elect wili serve as an alternate to Mr. Fitzgerala who is out of the 
country. The meeting will be attended by the divisional starf at 
ALA Headquarters and other Headquarters personnel. 


ALA'S EX®SCUTIVE BOAXRD will meet in Washington, November 9-ll. The Board 


will receive and act upon the recommendations of PEBCO concerning 
program and budget. The Board wiii also have as an item on its 
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docket study ot important points and questions relating to the new 
ALA Headquarters location. The Council at Kansas City, in voting 
on the matter of Headquarters location, instructed and authorized 
the ALA Executive Board to negotiate the sale of the present prop- 
erty and the rental, purchase, or construction of other quarters. 
The determination of the move is to be made by January 1959, with 
the actual move to be made as soon thereat'ter as possible. The 
Board must, therefore, begin to study several questions: sent? 
Purchase? Build? 


FOLLOWING STAFF CHANGES at ALA Headquarters have been announced: 
Cora M. Beatty has been appointed Executive Secretary of the ALA 
Neference Services Division and Chief, Conterence Program Arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Grace T. stevenson has been appointed Executive Sec- 
retary ot the ALA State Library Agencies Division. This assignment 
is in addition to Mrs. Stevenson's other responsibilities - Deputy 
Executive Secretary and Director of the ALA Office for Adult Educa- 
tion. She will, in addition, develop plans and procedures for the 
direction and coordination of membership promotion and maintenance 
which Miss Beatty has had to relinquish in accepting her new posts. 


TO SOME MEMBER OF ALA = our thanks for an anonymous contribution! Early 
in the balloting on the location of ALA Headquarters, the Committee 
of Tellers received an envelope, carrying the postmark of a South- 
western city but no return address, and containing a ballot and a ten- 
dollar bill. The ballot has been counted and the %10 has been credited 
as a gift to ALA. I hope our donor will write me and give any special 
instructions he wishes for the use of the donation. 


PLANS FOR AND THE ORGANIZATION OF National Library Week are proceeding 
rapidly and well. State Committees of Librarians (as parts of the 
ALA Committee on National Library Week) exist in every state; a 
numper of State Citizen Committees have been formed, State Library 
Associations have featured National Library Week at their fall meet- 
ings, state library extension agencies have contributed much to the 
planning and promotion of the week. See this issue of the AIA Bulletin 
for further details on this important national educational program. 


c ; ; 
Dick eugt 
David H. Clift 
October 22, 1957 Executive Secretary 





There’s something wonderful 


hildren’s 


OUT 


COLLECTION OF STORIES, 


“THE OUTSTANDING 


BIOGRAPHIES AND POEMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE" 


Truly, there is “something wonderful for every child” in The Children’s Hour. Mostly, 
this is because its editors had the help of 120,000 children, librarians and teachers 
who told them through a nationwide survey what the children themselves like to read. 


Thus, The Children’s Hour has found an important niche in libraries and 
classrooms everywhere ... a collection of volumes . . . each of which, subject by 
subject, is complete in itself, presenting the best of the materials available. For 
example, among the 1030 selections and stories is the volume, “Favorite Mystery 
Stories” containing seventeen complete stories that have always been favorites 
typical of what you get in every book of The Children's Hour. 


ee 


“There's something delightful” in The Children’s Hour for all 
age groups from first grade on up. You owe it to 
yourself to browse through these volumes and see how 

much they have to offer you and your young people. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


A distinguished gathering of specialists. Here are the editorial 
consultants who assisted Marjorie Barrows in creating The 
Children’s Hour. But the editors had many helpers over 
120,000 librarians, teachers, and children were asked in a 
nationwide survey what they would like to see included. 


mals a) 
FICTION | 


4 


MARJORIE BARROWS, Editor-in-Chief, Distinguished author, 
editor, lecturer, anthologist, and well-known authority on books 
that children love to read, 


MATHILDA SCHIRMER, Associate Ed- 
itor, expert anthologist and editor of 
highly endorsed supplementary readers 


NORMA RATHBUN, Chief of Children's 
Work, Milwaukee Public Library 


CAROL RYRIE BRINK, Author, New- 
bery Prize Winner 


WILHELMINA HARPER, Librarian 
and Anthologist 


IRVING CRUMP, Author, well-loved 


WILLIAM HEYLIGER, Author, Editor 
of Literature for Youth, Westminster 
Press (Deceased) 


MARGARET JONES WILLIAMS, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
Hiram College, lowa 


HELEN DEAN FISH, Author and Ed- 


itor (Deceased) 


JULIA CARSON, Biographer 


Editor of Boys’ Life 


SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON, Children’s 
Librarian, Dallas Public Library, Author 
and Teacher 


MABEL L. ROBINSON, Author, Associ- 


ate Professor, Columbia University 


CORNELIA MEIGS, Author and 
Teacher, Newbery Prize Winner 
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for every child 


THE BEST... 


of over 450 authors and artists including the most 
popular of the Newbery and Caldecott Award winners 
... That’s THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


IN 16 COMPLETE VOLUMES 


Volume One FIRST STORY BOOK 

Volume Two FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 
Volume Three OLD TIME FAVORITES 

Volume Four CARAVAN OF FUN 

Volume Five BEST LOVED POEMS 

Volume Six STORIES OF TODAY 

Volume Seven FAVORITE MYSTERY STORIES 
Volume Eight MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

Volume Nine FROM MANY LANDS 

Volume Ten SCHOOL AND SPORT 

Volume Eleven ALONG BLAZED TRAILS 

Volume Twelve STORIES OF LONG AGO 

Volume Thirteen:... ROADS TO ADVENTURE 

Volume Fourteen:... FAVORITE ANIMAL STORIES 
Volume Fifteen LEADERS AND HEROES 

Volume Sixteen SCIENCE FICTION AND GUIDE 


what unbiased reviewers have to say about The Children’s Hour, 
write for the brochure entitled “What Leading Reviewers Say.” 
Informative, impersonal, it will become an wmportant part of 
your reference file. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co 
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marvel 


That’s what one enthusiastic librarian 
calls it...a “marvel of scientific 
indexing.” 

It’s more than that. The New York 
Times Index is the only service that 
classifies end summarizes the news al- 
phabetically according to subjects, per- 
sons and organizations. It provides a 
day by day history of the world in all 
its branches of activity —government, 


politics, economics, science, military 
affairs, agriculture, religion, the fine 
arts, etc. 

Why not simplify your fact-finding 
operations by having The Index mailed 
to you regularly? Twice a month, you'll 
get a magazine-size issue containing 
over 20,000 references to recent events. 
Each reference is dated to show when 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Tell Them You San 


Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


the full story appeared in The New York 
Times, or when the event may have 
been covered by other news sources. 
What is more, each issue of The Index 
carries thousands of news summaries, 
and they often come up with all the 
facts you need. 

Yet The New York Times Index is 
not expensive. A whole year’s serv- 
ice—24 issues—costs only $45. And for 
only $25 more ($70 in all) you can have 
your subscription include a copy of the 
1957 Annual Volume. This complete 
and accurate guide to the entire year's 
events will be published next spring. 

Once you have put The New York 
Times Index to work in your library, 
you'll never want to be without it. Send 
your order in today. 


November 
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ARMSTRONG ROnERTS 


THE RISE OF EDUCATED TALENT 


by John W. Gardner 


Vr. Gardner is president of the Carnegie Cor- 
} ork. 


working partner and benefactor of libraries 


poration of Neu which has been a 
for many years. This address was given at the 
first general session of the ALA conference 


in Kansas City, June 24, 1957. 


It is not necessary to describe to this audience 
demand for educated 
The evidence of that 


miliar enough, We all know of the spectacular 


the astonishing new 


talent. demand is fa- 
shortages in a wide variety of fields. We have 
seen the classified ads with their lavish array 
of bribes to the trained man to forsake his 
present job in favor of the highest bidder. We 
have seen ivory hunters invade the campuses 
with dizzying offers to any senior with a talent 
for breathing regularly. We have seen busi- 
and industry 


ness raiding our college and 
university faculties for prize specimens of the 
much-maligned egghead, 

The public at large thinks of the shortages 
as an affliction limited to scientific and tech- 
nical fields. Obviously the public at large has 
never tried to staff a library. I say that as a 
trustee of the Scarsdale Library. Diogenes 
searching for an honest man had no problem 
at all compared to the director of the Scars- 


dale Library searching for a junior librarian. 


Actually, the shortages are apparent in every 
field involving college education, and acute 
in almost every field involving graduate and 
professional education. 


A NEW POSITION 


The shortages—dramatic as they are—are 
only one symptom of the new position of 
American life. An entirely 


separate line of evidence may be found in the 


educated talent in 


enormously increased emphasis upon college 
and graduate education, and in the remarkable 
rise to prominence of our colleges and uni- 
with 


versities. | do not wish to burden you 


statistics, but in sheer numerical terms the 
evidence is impressive. Since the turn of the 
century, while the population was doubling, 
the number of bachelor and first professional 
degrees has multiplied some eleven times, and 
the number of doctoral degrees some twenty 
two times. Since 1910 the number of teachers 


doubled, 


while the nation’s core of college teachers has 


at other levels has approximately 


multiplied ten times. 

But the impressive quantitative growth of 
these part of the 
The colleges and universities are not simply 


institutions is only story. 


turning out more degree holders. They are 


more deeply rooted in our national life than 
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ever before. They are performing more sig- 


nificant tasks and performing them on a 


larger scale. The ablest faculty members are 
so much in demand by society at large that 
the chief problem of the college president is 
to persuade them to spend some fraction of 
their time on campus. 

There is no more convincing evidence of 
the new prestige of the colleges and univer- 
sities than the radically changed attitude 
toward a college education, which is now ob- 
servable in the business and industrial world, 
and generally in the world of affairs. When 
most of us here tonight were young—and 
may think that 


not in the time of the Punic Wars—when we 


whatever our children was 


were young, so-called “practical-minded” 
people did seriously discuss the question of 
whether a college education was either useful 
or desirable for a youngster who wanted to 
succeed in the big world. No one raises the 
question any longer. The big world now wor- 
ships the baccalaureate seal of approval with 
a devoutness almost as unhealthy as its earlier 
skepticism. 

One of the distinctive features of our present 
that talent 
into a dominant position, not only in the 
call- 


ings, but in every area of our national life. It 


situation is educated is coming 


traditionally “expert” or “intellectual” 
is hard for us to realize that as little as fifty 
years ago the only fields which were thought 
to require advanced training were law, medi- 
fields 

and even in these fields the requirements were 


flexible. 
generation of college educated 


cine, the ministry and the scholarly 


extremely Today we are seeing a 


whole new 


farmers, merchants, labor leaders, managers 
and proprietors. This is in striking contrast to 
many other parts of the world, where an ad- 
vanced education has been considered (and 
still is considered) a prerogative of the govern- 
ing class and of certain traditional professions, 
such as law, medicine and the ministry. 

As a matter of fact, 


to the artificial distinction be- 


Americans never did 
take warmly 
tween those fields of human endeavor tradi- 
tionally requiring advanced education and 
those not seeming to require it. As early as 
1786 Benjamin Rush, one of the most learned 
of our founding fathers, argued that agri- 


culture, commerce and manufacturing should 
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be subjects of higher education. Thomas Jef- 
ferson took a similar view. Such a broad view 
of the role of education could not possibly 
have been better calculated to prepare us for 
a world in which every phase of human en- 
deavor was to require the leadership of edu- 
cated talent. 

We shall have occasion later to look into 
the rise of the professions, which is another 
facet of evidence bearing upon the new posi- 
tion of educated talent. I shall only say now 
that the spread of professionalization has been 
quite as dramatic as the other trends we have 
been examining. Between 1870 and 1950 the 
number of professional workers has grown 
three and one half times faster than the na- 
tion’s population, and three times faster than 
the labor force generally. 


NECESSITY OF EDUCATION 


Why is educated talent so greatly in de- 
mand today? Prosperity is at best a small 
part of the answer: the rising curve of social 
utilization of educated talent has been moving 
steadily upward for many, many decades, 
through good times and bad times. The heavy 
demand for scientific research and develop- 
ment relating to national defense is also only 
a small part of the answer. It is true that this 
creates an artificial demand in certain cate- 
gories of scientific and technical personnel. 
But it is a short-term factor that can explain 
neither the long-term rise of educated talent 
nor the demand outside scientific and tech- 
nological categories, 

Another small part of the answer is that 
the low birth rate of the 1930's is now reflect- 
ing itself in a dip in graduate school enroll- 
ments (since the child born in the early 1930's 
would now be roughly of graduate student 
age). But this modest dip in the curve cannot 
begin to account for the anticipated shortages. 

If these are only small parts of the answer, 
what are the important factors? The funda- 
mental reasons underlying the new demand for 
educated talent are the level of technological 
complexity which we have achieved, and the 
complexity of our social organization. We are 
so accustomed to universal education as a 
permanent feature of our society, that we often 
forget how essential it is to our technological 
progress. Our technical experts, who go out 
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world to advise underdeveloped 
this for them- 
selves on foreign soil. The agricultural worker, 


over the 
countries, have rediscovered 
who cannot read the instructions on a can of 
insecticide or a new piece of farm equipment, 
is seriously handicapped in a technological 
world. If he cannot calculate his own pay, fill 
out an application blank, or protect his own 
health, he is a burden to a modern organiza- 
tion. The same principle holds for successively 
higher levels of functioning. The more edu- 
cated the individual, the better he is equipped 
for the intricate adaptations required by 
modern technological organization. 

The complexity of our modern social or- 
ganization is as demanding as is our new 
technology. We can observe societies in the 
world today at every stage of development, 
from the most primitive to the most advanced, 
intricately organized society, and nothing is 
than that every 
toward the latter involves a heavier demand 


easier to demonstrate step 
for educated talent. That is what we are ex- 
periencing today. 

The complexity of modern life is no joking 
matter, but I can’t put out of my mind a 
cartoon which illustrated this subject with 
extraordinary pungency. It pictured a sales 
clerk in a toy store and a lady customer. He 
had in his hands a.complicated-looking gadget, 
and he was saying, “Madam, this toy is 
designed to prepare the child for the modern 
world: no matter how he puts it together, it 
won't work.” 

Perhaps more important than the sheer 
level of technological and social complexity 
is the rate of technological innovation and 
social change. The solutions of today will be 
Only high ability 
basically sound education equips a man for 


useless tomorrow. and 


the constant seeking of new solutions. 


WHAT IS EDUCATED TALENT? 

I have used the phrase “educated talent” 
freely in this discussion. What do I mean by 
it? I mean individuals of high ability and 
advanced education. | am talking about law- 
yers and judges, architects and writers, biolo- 
gists and statisticians, poets and electrical 
engineers, editors and college presidents, 
librarians 


economists, physicians and accountants. I am 


and professors, clergymen and 


talking about the abler and more highly 
educated business executives, government ad- 
ministrators and military officers. 

Now we can define the term educated talent 


as narrowly or as broadly as we wish. It is a 
matter of choice. And it is my observation that 
most people choose to define it narrowly. | 


have a friend who, when he speaks of a 
“truly educated men,” is really speaking of a 


himself, Most 


of us are more generous, but probably each 


category with one person in it 
of us is more snobbish about such matters 
than he would like to admit. 

It has been my experience that when you 
ask an individual to define or describe this 
segment of the populace, which we have been 
calling educated talent, he tends to place rela- 
tively few individuals in that category, and 
they are almost without exception his kind of 
people indi- 
viduals with the kind of education and back- 
ground and intellectual interests he has. In 


members of his profession, 


short, very few of us have taken a truly de- 
tached and searching look at the impressive 
range and variety of able and educated people 
in our population. 

NOT A 


COHERENT GROUP 


One of the reasons we have fallen into this 
unfortunate narrowness of view is that in our 
society educated talent is remarkably diverse 
and heterogeneous—not only in the kinds of 
individuals who make it up, but in the kinds 
of occupations they follow, and the points of 
they Educated talent in the 


United States is not a coherent group, never 


view represent, 
acts as a group, and never thinks of ‘tself as a 
group. This is difficult for able and educated 
people from other nations to grasp. 

In most foreign countries the educated 
people form a relatively coherent group, and 
enjoy a monopolistic position, They are ar- 
biters of taste, set intellectual fashions, and 
control the intellectual life of their nation. 

When a member of such a group comes to 
the United States, he finds no such comfortable 
situation. The gifted young poet in Green- 
wich Village and the young nuclear physicist 
employed by a leading aircraft company live 
in separate worlds. Their circles of acquaint- 
ance do not overlap, and it is sheer chance if 
they know one another. Nor is either of them 
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the brilliant historian at the 


of Chicago, the highly 


likely to know 


University trained 
economist in a trade union research depart- 
ment, the Ph.D. in chemistry who is president 
of a great chemical corporation, the able 
government lawyer, or the movie director 
with a record of artistic successes, 

Each of these individuals moves in his own 
orbit. Not they inhabit 


separate worlds, they are rather suspicious of 


distinctive only do 
one another. The scientist-executive regards 
the poet as a somewhat unlaced character; 
the poet regards the academic man as an 
intellectual drone; the academic man regards 
all nonacademic people as faintly com- 
promised, 

Any one of these groups contemplating the 
others reminds me of the New York police- 
man who was approached by two young lady 
tourists from out-of-town, seeking directions to 
Rockefeller Center. 
answered their question and then said, “And 
One said, “Wis- 
It took 


him a moment to digest this information and 


An amiable Irishman, he 


where might ye be from?” 
consin” and the other, “Minnesota.” 
then he shrugged his shoulders, “Ah, well,” 
he said, “We're 


There is no reason to believe that the men 


all God’s creatures.” 


and women we have described as educated 


talent will ever emerge as a_ self-conscious 
elite; and no sound reason to argue that they 
should. The best of them will go on ignoring 
one another's existence and living in their 
separate worlds. That is a good American 
arrangement. We are not interested in a 
tightly knit intellectual elite any more than we 
are interested in any other sort of tightly knit 
elite. America has political leaders, business 


leaders, sin ial leaders, educational leaders, 


labor leaders, agricultural leaders, and 


spiritual leaders, but it has no leadership 
class. And all things considered, that seems to 
me the way it ought to be. 

But | am going to suggest that those of us 
in the nature of our work, deal 


who must, 


with educated talent—and that includes all of 
you as well as myself—I am going to suggest 
that we undertake to put parochialism behind 
us. I'm going to suggest that we try to achieve 
an adequately broad view of educated talent 
this 


the population has been the subject of very 


in America. Unfortunately, segment of 
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little systematic attention, and we know next 


to nothing about it. We shall have to piece 
together a picture as best we can. 

For the sake of choosing a figure we can 
speculate about, suppose that we concentrate 


our interest on the top 5 per cent of the 


population in terms of ability and education 


1 out of 20 in the population. Surely this is 
a highly selected group, yet it numbers roughly 
8,000,000 people. Who are they? What do 
they do? 

Now if we were to enumerate the number 
of men and women in the nation who have 
completed four years of college, the figure 
would, as it happens, come out in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,000,000. But it would be a mistake 
to say that by educated talent we simply mean 
college graduates. We all know able individuals 
who never finished college but went on to 
educate themselves. And we all know college 
labelled 


talent by any stretch of the imagination. 


grads who could not be educated 

The four fields which would appear to ac- 
count for the great bulk of educated talent 
are |) teaching, 2) science and technology, 
3) the health fields, 4) 


executive positions. There are many other 


administrative or 
important categories (e.g., law, religion, social 
welfare, arts and letters), but | estimate that 
the four categories named account for more 
than two thirds of the total of educated talent. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


One of the important things about educated 
talent in the United States is that most indi- 
viduals in this category are members of the 
professions. The census category “professional, 
technical and kindred workers” gives a total 
of slightly over 6,000,000 people. A line-by-line 
scrutiny of the category reveals that a certain 
proportion of this group would hardly qualify 
for our label “educated talent,” but it would 
not be unreasonable to estimate that as many 
as 5,000,000 of our 8.000.000 are members of 
the professions. 

The concepts and forms of professionalism 
have developed with extraordinary rapidity 
in this country. And this growth has not been 
primarily a growth of the traditional profes- 
sions, but a proliferation of newer professions. 
As social institutions, the professions have cer- 
tain extremely interesting characteristics. They 
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form strong organizations, they control entry 
into their ranks, they command considerable 
loyalty and identification on the part of mem- 
bers, they police themselves, and increasingly 
they are acting to protect their public position 


through lobbying and public relations. Al- 


to the 
ranks of the professions, the great association 


though librarians are relatively new 
of which you are members is far from un- 
sophisticated in such matters. 

The academic world (by which is usually 
meant the college and university world) is of 
course a specially important aggregation of 
educated talent. More than any other kind of 
people who merit that label, academic people 
have a sense of membership in a world of 
their own. Though it is not great in terms of 
numbers, it carries great prestige among all 
educated men and women. It has the special 
property of being a world of professionals run 
by professionals. And academic people have 
another special attribute: not only are they 
themselves educated talent, but they are pro- 
ducers of educated talent. 

There is also a heavy concentration of edu- 
cated talent in government. Unlike the aca- 
demic world, this is a world in which profes- 
sionals and nonprofessionals mingle, as they 
do in the business world, and this produces 
distinctive organizational problems. 

It is not easy to estimate the role of edu- 
cated talent in the business world, The top 
layers of business management have always 
attracted men of capacity, but until recently 
such positions have not required the degree 
of education which would justify the label 
“educated talent.” That day is past. Business 
and industry today are in the market for col- 
lege graduates in a major way. Not only do 
they want highly educated men for positions 
statisticigns, 


as “experts, 1.e., as scientists, 


economists, but they want them for executive 
and managerial roles. 

Though the academic, governmental and 
business worlds are the major settings for 
talent. 
only settings. There are the hospitals, clinics, 
with 


educated they are by no means the 


and medical centers their array of 
physicians, medical scientists, technicians and 
registered nurses. There are the independent 
law firms. There is the small but influential 


concentration of educated talent in advertis- 


ing, publishing, TV, radio and the films. Even 
fewer in numbers but also influential are the 
independent writers, artists and musicians, 

In each of these settings, educated talent 
faces special problems and develops special 
attitudes. Each deserves careful study. But it 
must be remembered that the major settings 
still the 


business. 


academic 
And it is 
worth noting that these are relatively stable 


Much 


about the insecure lives of gifted and highly 


for educated talent are 


world, government and 


and secure worlds. has been written 


educated individuals in fields such as creative 
writing or the mass media, But most of our 
educated and secure 


men women live fairly 


lives. The fact that educated talent in America 


occupies such well-established and well 
furnished ecological niches is an extremely 
important consideration in any analysis of 


their social position. 


COMMON INTERESTS 


Despite all that we have said about the 


diversity of educated talent in American life, 
have so 
And it 
is of the utmost importance to them and to 
that 


recognized, Since those of you in this audience 


the men and women, whom we 


identified, do have common interests. 
the nation these common interests be 
today are in a position to serve some of those 
interests, | ask you to attend carefully. Li- 
brarians share an attribute which we have al 
ready noted in the academic world: not only 
are they themselves educated talent, but they 
have some responsibility for the intellectual 
nourishment of all other educated talent. What, 
then, are the common interests of educated 
talent? I shall content myself with mentioning 
only two, 

First, all educated talent has a continuing 
stake in the vitality of education at all levels 
Collectively, they might be regarded as the 


More 


any other segment of the populace they under 


trustees of American education. than 
stand the values of education, have reason to 
be grateful to our educational system, and are 
in a position to nurture it. They have higher 
expectations from the educational system with 
respect to their own children. They engage 
adult 


themselves more often of the educational re- 


more heavily in education and avail 


sources of museums, galleries, libraries, and 
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bookstores. Any threat to the vitality of edu- 
cation If they 
grasped this in all clarity and responded in 
defense of their interests, no threat to educa- 
tion in this country would ever be successful. 
has a stake in 


is a direct concern to them. 


Second, educated talent 
intellectual freedom. All educated talent lives 
by ideas— its own ideas or the ideas of others. 
It would not have achieved the position which 
it has achieved in American society today 
without such freedom. More than any other 
segment of American society, highly educated 
men and women are prepared to comprehend 
our heritage of freedom, are in the habit of 
thinking independently, and are dependent 
upon the unimpeded flow of information. If 
they truly their stake in 


intellectual freedom and responded accord- 


ever understood 
ingly when that freedom was threatened, there 
would be little need to worry further about 
the freedom of ideas in America. 

Of all the various things which we have 
said about educated talent, the most important 
is that in the years ahead it is certain to take 
over every leadership position in American 
society. The days in which individuals with 
neither natural gifts nor education can exer- 
cise leadership in this country are past. Our 
society is too complex, too intricate, too de- 
manding to permit any other outcome. This is 
the era of educated leadership. 

Next to the schools and colleges, the li- 
braries of this country probably see more of 
our educated men and women than does any 
other single institution. Accordingly, they must 
share with the schools and colleges the obliga- 
tion to remind educated talent of the two 
central concerns which all of them share: the 
continued vitality of the educational system, 
and the preservation of intellectual freedom. 
I believe everyone would agree that in recent 
years the libraries have performed vigorously 
and admirably in this respect. They have a 
splendid record of fighting for intellectual 
freedom. It should be clear, from all that | 
have said, that in carrying on this fight they 
are serving an increasing powerful, though 
unselfconscious, constituency. It is their duty, 
along with the schools and colleges and all 
other educational agencies, not only to serve, 
but to awaken that constituency to the values 
by which it lives. 
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STAFF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive 
Secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has been appointed Executive Secretary 
of the recently formed State Library Agencies 
Division. Mrs. Stevenson will carry on her new 
duties in addition to other Headquarters work 
as Deputy Executive Secretary, director of the 
Office for Adult Education, and the develop- 
ment of plans and procedures for direction and 
coordination of membership maintenance and 
promotion. Since January, 1954, Mrs. Steven- 
son has contributed a regular monthly column, 
“In the Mill,” to the ALA Bulletin (the column 
does not appear in this issue). Among her 
articles, “What Is Adult Education?” in the 
1956 is still referred to fre- 


October issue, 


quently. 


Cora M. Beatty, well known to librarians 
throughout the country for her work at ALA 
Headquarters, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the recently formed Reference 
Division and Chief of Conference 
Program Arrangements. Miss Beatty has been 
Chief of the Membership Services Department 
since 1933. Her new work on the ALA confer- 


ences is a continuation of duties relating to 


Services 


meeting rooms and the official program. In 
addition, according to Mr. Clift, “she will as- 
sist the Conference Program Committee gen- 
erally and the Executive Secretary specifically 
in Council, Membership Meeting, and General 
Session programing.” 


Charles Hewitt, branch assistant in the De- 
troit Public Library, has joined the ALA staff 
for a period of three months as research assist- 
ant in the Office for Adult Education. 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS JOINS NLW STAFF 


Virginia H. Mathews has joined the staff of 
National Library Week as assistant to John 
Robling, director. She will be in charge of 
field organization. Since 1950 she has been 
with Longmans, Green, publishers, as school 
and library consultant, director of publicity 
and advertising, and as an editor in the firm’s 
junior books department. She is now in her 
second term as president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Book Association, 
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Materials 
Ideas 


Areas of Action 


FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


By Len Arnold, staff liaison, ALA Committee on National Library Week 


What National Library 
Week Can Mean 


It can mean a nationwide emphasis on 
the values of reading—reading for educa- 
tion—for pleasure—to help with the day's 
work—to be a better informed citizen. It 
can mean more public awareness of the 
values to be found in books. It can mean 
more perceptive attention to libraries of 
all kinds—their place in the life of the 
community—the services they offer to 
everyone. 

Observance of the Week itself will be 
an important event in many communities. 
But the real significance of this educa- 
tional program lies in what comes before 
March 16-22 and in what follows after 
the last poster has been taken down and 
the last newspaper account has gone into 
the scrapbook : 

A public opinion made more conscious 
of and more favorably inclined to 
reading and to books; 

4 better public understanding of the li- 
brary’s place in the community. 

These will grow out of the planning 
of many minds and the work of many 
hands—and will stay alive in the minds 
and efforts of those who, principally 
through National Library Week, become 


supporters of books and libraries. 


—DAVID H. CLIFT 


A strong idea, able leadership, financial 
wherewithal, and a working organization of 
willing and enthusiastic citizens—these dy- 
namic elements are all combined in the nation- 
wide educational program which will cul- 
minate in the first National Library Week, 
March 16 to 22, 1958. 

Already, initial publicity is carrying “Wake 
Up and Read” into public consciousness, to 
be followed again and again with substantial 
messages designed to bring Americans to a 
new awareness of the usefulness of the printed 
word, and the importance of good library 
services, The spotlight—-as never before—is 
being turned on the library . on every li- 
brary. The goal: “A Better-Read, Better- 
Informed America.” 

(As this is being written, The New York 
Times publishes a news story on National 
Library Week; the Herald Tribune, a news 
story and an editorial; the World-Telegram 
prepares a two-page magazine spread; the 
Associated Press readies a major feature for 
early distribution throughout the country; 
editor William T. Nichols schedules for the 
12,000,000 circulation of This Week Magazine 
on October 20 a “Wake Up and Read” article 
in the lead position usually occupied by the 
“Words to Live By” series; the Sears-Roebuck 
spring catalog will urge many millions to “Be 
sure to join in the activities of National Library 
Week.”) 

Editorialists in the library and publishing 
press predict vast benefits to all types of li- 
braries from National Library Week and 
emphasize the vital role which librarians must 
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play if these benefits are to be realized. How- 
Na- 
tional Library Week guidance, substance, and 
Surely —the 


library’s 


ever enthusiastic the citizen motivation, 


drive come from the librarian. 


editorialists explain—each services 
are best known by the librarian and it is the 
library which will gather the benefits where 
they may accrue to every citizen. 

The organization of National Library Week 
makes it possible for the librarian to function 
at the heart of the program. Each state has a 
committee of citizens conducting the state- 
wide program and activating city or county 
committees, Each state also has a committee 
of librarians whose chairman is a member of 
the citizens committee, and of the ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week headed by 
ALA President Morsch. The job of the li- 
brarians committee in each state is to help 
organize the citizens committee and “plan and 
direct library participation.” Similarly, each 
librarian is expected to organize, plan, and 
direct National Library Week activities in his 
own community. 


PLENTY OF HELP IS AVAILABLE 


Two basic implements have heen developed 
for the National Library Week program by 
the National Book Committee: 

1. The Organization Handbook, a compre- 
hensive manual which includes a host of pro- 
motion activities, events, and publicity, and 
a checklist of ideas for adaption locally. 

2. A Promotion Kit, providing some of the 
tools for carrying out the promotional fea- 
forth in the Or- 


samples of 


tures of the program set 
Handbook 


counter cards and streamers, display sugges- 


ganization posters, 
tions, letters, speeches, postal cards, book 
marks, advertising mats for merchants, etc. 
Some may be reproduced and others ordered 
at cost. 

The Handbook is 
available through the state committees; the 
Promotion Kit is 


to the state committees shortly after January 1. 


Organization already 


scheduled for distribution 


The most valuable help of all is the pro- 
fessional knowledge which each librarian has 


about his own community and the library’s 


resources, needs and potential for growth and 
development. Then, too, there is the experi- 


ence which most librarians have had with 


other library campaigns, including local 


“days” or “weeks,” and, in the instances of 
California and Indiana, large-scale state-wide 
observances, Additionally, the existing citizen 
behalf of the library—such as 
Friends activities, the Know and Grow pro- 


efforts on 


.gram of the General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, and the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
“Operation Library”——are 
brought within the framework of the National 
Library Week program. If a librarian has not 
had actual experience with one or more of 


merce being 


these campaigns, ideas may be gathered from 
such articles as Mrs. Merlin Moore’s “Opera- 


tion Library—A Challenge to Trustees,” in 
this issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The starting point for any librarian, any- 
where, to take action in fulfilling his role in 
the National Library Week program, is with 
the committee of librarians functioning in his 
state, Chairmen of these state committees are 
listed at the conclusion of this article. Heads 
of state library extension agencies are closely 
involved in the planning and conduct of state 
programs. 

Every librarian, in every type and size of 
library, is urged to organize, plan, and help 
carry through some kind of National Library 
Week The should 


contact as soon as possible with the chairman 


program. librarian make 
of the committee of librarians in his state to 
keep close to National Library Week activities 
in the area. This contact should be developed 
into a two-way channel for exchange of infor- 
mation, ideas, and materials as well as a 
means of achieving coordination on appro- 
priate activities. For example, it is from the 
state committee of librarians that librarians 
may obtain the Organization Handbook and 
find out about the availability of the Promo- 
tion Kit. 

In approaching a program, each librarian 
should determine the general impact most 
desired as well as the specific goals he would 
like to accomplish in terms of his own par- 
ticular library and the community it serves. 
The National Library Week program is brand 
new—a splendid over-all framework in which 
to fit the public relations problems which are 
peculiar to each library situation. Obviously, 
the program in a community presently to be 
asked to approve a new bond issue would be 
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different from one in a community 


proud of its fine library recently constructed 


vastly 


after a long and arduous campaign, And, of 
course, National Library Week programs will 
differ widely in public, school, college and re- 
search, special, and institutional libraries. En- 
vironmental resources may point the direction 
of the activities. For example, on every college 
and university campus there are groups and 
individuals whose orientation and talent are 
ready-made for effective participation in the 
college library’s program. 

Ideas and specific suggestions contained in 
the Organization Handbook are presented 
strictly for adaptation. As the authors point 
out, common sense and a high degree of 
selectivity must be employed when librarians 
make use of it. 


Whatever 


pects of the role of libraries in American life 


the library situation, certain as- 
are “naturals” for projection in the National 


Library Week program, Here are some of 


them: 
LIBRARIES SERVE ALL THE PEOPLE, 


Public libraries provide abundant serv- 


ices wherever community support is 

adequate: 

1. Books, pamphlets, magazines, news- 
papers, plus expert reading guidance. 
Accurate information on any subject. 
Music recordings, films, etc. 
Discussion groups, activities for teen- 
agers and older adults, etc. 

Books, materials and reading guid- 
ance programs for children and 
young people. 

Research services for scholars, etc. 

services to 


Special information 


groups: business, labor, community 
organizations, clubs, hobbyists, etc. 
Services for the blind, ete. 


educational environments 


o 
o 
Libraries in 


provide core services (schools, colleges, 
universities, etc.). 

Great research libraries serve scientific 
and industrial fields, professions, etc. 
Special libraries provide essential serv- 
ices in government agencies, large busi- 
and industries, hospitals, the 


nesses 


armed forces, etc. 


LIBRARIANSHIP IS AN EXCITING, SATISFYING CA- 
REER FOR THE RIGHT YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, 


A. Plenty of jobs presently are available in 
all types of libraries at starting salaries 
which compare favorably with those in 
allied professions, The future promises 
greater opportunities in librarianship 

owing to growing demand for expansion 

and extension of 


of library facilities 


library services to meet increasing 


needs, 


LIBRARIES OF ALL KINDS NEED THE CONTINUOUS 
INTEREST AND SUPPORT OF THE COMMUNITIES 
THEY SERVE, 


A. In the public library field, a virtual blue- 
print for communities of all kinds to 
get adequate library service is available 
in Public { Guide to 
Evaluation with Minimum Standards. 


Library Service, 


Citizen participation in promoting 

public libraries is gaining: 

l. Activities of the 
tion of Library Trustees and Friends 
of the Library. 


“Operation Library” 


American Associa- 


just readopted 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for the second year as a Class 
| Program, nation-wide. 
“Know Your Library Month” in No- 
vember has been an annual feature of 
a “Know and Grow” program of the 
Libraries Division of the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Special support for college libraries 

from industries is under way via recent 

grants through the Association’ of Col- 

lege and Research Libraries (an ALA 


Division). 


LIBRARY SERVICES MUST BE EXPANDED AND 


IMPROVED. 


A. For the first time, library facilities and 
services are now being extended to rural 
areas with the aid of federal funds. The 
Library Services Act was passed by Con- 
gress in 1956 and the present Congress 
increased the appropriation (cut by the 
current 


administration) for the pro- 


gram, 





LIBRARIES ARE IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE CON- 
TINUOUS EFFORT TO KEEP ALL SOURCES OF IN- 
FORMATION FREE OF CENSORSHIP. 


A. Examples are policies set forth by the 
ALA Council (Library Bill of Rights; 
the Freedom to Read, etc.) and activities 
of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee (such as the ALA Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards). 


HERE ARE SOME STARTING POINTS 


> The ALA Publishing Department and 
other publishers have in print books and 


pamphlets dealing with the wide range of 
library aspects covered in this list. They have 
also been discussed thoroughly in the library 
press. From this body of knowledge, promo- 
tional materials and demonstrations of all 
kinds may be constructed, designed to focus 
on the local situation, and consonant with 
local library resources and the characteristics 


of each community. 


> State library extension agencies and state 
library associations have the facts from which 
local program materials may be devised. In 
many cases, printed materials are available 
in quantity or in a form for easy duplication. 
Each state, for example, has information on 
how the Library Services Act is expanding li- 
brary services in the particular area, with 
comparative statistics. 


> An entire program spreading over several 
months or weeks and coming to a climax dur- 
ing National Week built 
around acquainting citizens with the new 


Library could be 
standards for public libraries set forth in 
Public Library Service, A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards, Aids in conducting 
such a program—film strip, discussion man- 


ual, leaflet, etc.—-may be obtained from ALA. 


> What better time than during National 
Library Week to intensify year-round recruit- 
ing efforts? ALA’s new 20-page pamphlet, To 
Be a Librarian, is available in limited quan- 
tity through the Recruiting Committee of the 
ALA Library Administration Division (ad- 
dress requests to ALA Headquarters); for 
large distribution, the excellent _ leaflet, 
“Should You Be a Librarian?”, may be ob- 


tained from the New York Life Insurance 
Company (Mr. Francis L. Cooper, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Public Relations Department, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10). 


> The importance of keeping libraries and 
other educational and informational agencies 
free from censorship can be stressed in Na- 
tional Library Week programs. The ALA Lib- 
erty and Justice Book Awards, conducted 
by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
provide a public participation feature which 
highlights this aim. The Awards brochure 
designed for bulletin board display, or as the 
invites library patrons 
to make suggestions to the judges of books 
(published in 1957 in the U.S.A.) which they 
believe make distinguished contributions to 


center of an exhibit 


understanding American traditions of liberty 
and justice. 


> Foremost among National Library Week 
objectives is stimulating people to read 
wisely. The librarian’s professional role in 
guiding people to the best books should have 
a front-ranking place in the observance. The 
Notable Books Committee of the ALA Public 
Libraries Division will issue its List of No- 
table Books during National Library Week. 
Publicity and exhibits of books honored by 
inclusion in this annual list will draw atten- 
tion to the library’s reading guidance services 
and demonstrate that outstanding books are 
placed in the forefront of a library’s collec- 
tion. 


> The publicity, which has already begun, 
will continue to carry the messages of Na- 
tional Library Week to the general public in 
national magazines, on the radio and TV, in 
the newspapers and in house organs and spe- 
cial publications. 


> As the educational program culminating 
in National Library Week develops, the ALA 
Bulletin and the entire library press will re- 
port ideas and methods which librarians are 
finding practical for projecting library serv- 
ices—in public libraries of all sizes, in col- 
lege and research libraries, school libraries, 
special and institutional libraries. 


> The committees of librarians in every 


state and the state library extension agencies 
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will function as constant sources of informa- 
tion, materials and guidance which have par- 
ticular geographical significance. 


> The Organization Handbook and Pro- 
motion Kit provided by the National Book 
Committee will be a ready manual and a ma- 


terials resource respectively, 
> All of ALA’s staff will be on call, alert 
to assist to the limit of Headquarters facilities. 
> The 


boards of trustees, as well as the energies of 


enthusiasm and participation of 
other individuals and groups active in behalf 
of libraries will be essential elements in Na- 


tional Library Week programs. 
The effectiveness of National Library Week 
will largely rest on the knowledge, judgment, 


skill and 


action of the librarian and his staff 


professional willingness-to-take- 
for these 
forces largely determine the extent to which 
a library effectively serves the people 
every week of the year. 


STATE LIBRARY COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Each chairman of a state committee of li- 
of the over-all 
citizens committee for National Library Week 
ALA Committee on 
of which President 


brarians is also a member 


in his state and of the 
National Library Week, 
Morsch is chairman. 


ALaBAMA—Mrs, Elinor Arsic, Education 
Library, University of Alabama, University. 

Anizona—Fleming Bennett, University of Arizona 
Library, Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 
brary, Magnolia. 

Catirornta—Faythe Elliott, Public 

John Eastlick, Public 

Connecticut John Senior 
Library, New Britain. 

Dec.aware—Mrs, Marion 
Wilmington. 

District oF COLUMBIA 


College of 


Florene Jordan, Columbia-Lafayette Li 


Library, Oakland. 
Library, Denver. 
High School 


COLORADO 
Crawford, 


Foulk, 207 W. 20th St., 

Harry N. 
of Columbia Public Library. 

FLonipa—Frank B. Miami Public Library. 

Georcia—Evalene P. Jackson, Division of Librarian 
ship, Emory University. 

InAnHo—Eugene M. Hart, State Traveling Library, 
615 Fulton St., Boise. 

ILuinois—Mrs. 


Peterson, District 


Sessa, 


Miriam Johnson, Public Library, 
Batavia. 

InpIANA——Alta Parks, Public 
lowa—-Donald O. Rod, 
brary, Cedar Falls 
Kansas—John 


brary, Pittsburg 


Library, Gary. 
State Teachers College Li 
State 


Harvey, Teachers College Li 


Kentucky—Virginia Jones, Public Library, Paducah 

Lourstana—T. N. McMullan, State University Li 
brary, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—John R. McKenna, Colby College Library, 
Waterville. 

MaryLAnp—Sarah Cockey, Baltimore County 
of Library Trustees, Towson 

Massacuusetts—Elizabeth J. 
Public Library. 

Micnican——-Clifford B. 
Library, Muskegon. 

Minnesota David K. Berninghausen, Library Schoo', 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Mississipr1——Jeanne Broach, Public Library, Merid 


Board 


Hodges, Leominster 


Wightman, Hackley Public 


ian, 
Missouri 

City. 
MONTANA 


Harry Brinton, Public Library, Kansas 


Doris E. Wilson, State College Library, 
Bozeman. 

Nepraska——John 
Library, Lincoln. 

Nevapa—Mrs. Ruby 
Reno. 

New Hampsuine 
Manchester. 
New Jersey William J. 

brary, Jersey City. 
New Mexico Dyke, 
University Library, Portales. 
New York—Marcus A, Wright, 
Binghamton. 

Nortu Carouina— Mrs 
High School Library, Salisbury. 
Nortu Dakotra—Jon Richard Ashton, 
of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks, 
On1o—James C. Foutts, Public Library, Youngstown. 
OKLAHOMA—-Mrs, Irma 

Oklahoma Library, Norman. 
Onecon—Bernard Van Horne, Library 
of Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Library. 
Ruope Isianp 
Providence e. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
St., Charleston, 
Soutnu Dakxota—A. G. Trump, Librarian, State Col- 
Avriculture Library, Brookings. 
Mary Eleanor Wright, Public 


State Library and 


White, Historical Society 


State 


Plumb Lane, 


McLeod, 708 W 


Library, 


William Weitzel, Public 


Roehrenbeck, Publie Li 


James Eastern New Mexico 


Library, 


Public 
Vernelle G. Palmer, Boyden 


University 


Tomberlin, University of 


Association 


Harold Hayden, Bucknell College 


Stuart Sherman, Public Library, 


Madeline Mosimann, | Trapman 


lege of 
TENNESSEE Libraries 


Division, Tennessee Archives, 
Nashville 

Texas—J. D. Meeks, Public Library, Dallas 

Uran—Sarah L, Harris, Free Public Library, Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont Mrs. Aurilla H. Gladding, St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, St. Johnsbury. 

Vincinta—4 Wallis, 
mond, 

Wasnincton —R. 
Library, Spokane. 


West Vincinta—H. W. 
brary, Huntington 


Lamar Public Library, Rich- 


Bruce Carrick, Spokane County 


Apel, Marshall College Li 
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Children receive reading certificates at the 


close of a space ship summer reading program 


held at the Abilene, Kansas, Public Library 


{s another feature at the Abilene Public Library {t the Manhattan Public Library business men 
two Kansas authors, Mr. and Mrs. Bliss Isely, drink coffee and find out how their library 


autograph their books to be sold to library operates. 


patrons 
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OPERATION LIBRARY a challenge to trustees 


by Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


Urs. Moore had much to do with the success 
of Operation Library during its first year. In 
this article she tells how its second year can 
be even more successful. She is president of 
the American Association of Library Trustees, 
a section of the Public Libraries Division. 
For librarians and trustees of the United 
States opportunity has knocked twice, and for 
fortunate trustees in Arkansas it has 
knocked three times. Since Operation Library 
was born at West Memphis, Arkansas, and 
adopted as a state project by Arkansas Jaycees. 
Arkansas a full year before 
it was made a national Class One project of 


the | 


it is on the way to becoming a project of the 


those 


it functioned in 
. 5. Junior Chamber of Commerce. Now 
International Jaycees. A resolution presented 


to the National July by 
Charles Reynolds, Farmington, Missouri, the 


Jaycee Board in 
new Operation Library chairman, requesting 
that the project become an international one 
was enthusiastically passed. Inquiries from 
Canadian Jaycees and librarians have been 
coming in for over a year and, most likely, 
Canada will soon be doing Operation Library 
officially. Other countries, likewise, will soon 
follow. 

Prominent Jaycees say that few programs 
have engendered such widespread enthusiasm 
among their officers, headquarters staff and 
members, Librarians report that activity on a 
local level has been of extremely high quality. 
Jaycees and Jaycettes (wives of Jaycees) have 


approached library problems with an eager- 


ness to learn about and lend their efforts to 
improving library programs. 

Last year 33 Jaycee state organizations 
adopted Operation Library as a major project; 
Cecil Edmonds, the originator of the project 
and last year’s chairman, reported local 
activity in all states, 

All Jaycee members are young business and 
professional men under 35 years of age, Most 
of them are tremendously interested in their 


own communities. They are young parents 
with growing children who need recreational 
and cultural advantages. Most of these men 
have done military duty and many have 
traveled widely in this country and abroad. 
Their opportunities for knowing about other 
places have made possible a basis of compari- 
son with other communities. These men and 
their wives want better schools, better libraries, 
better roads, better homes—in short, a better 
way of life 


to work to get it. 


and furthermore, they are willing 


Individually, each is also making his own 
place in his business or profession, in his 
church, and in the composite life of the com- 
munity. He is willing to devote long hours to 
civic affairs to achieve his dual goal: improv- 
ing his personal lot and making his community 
a better place to live. 

The intelligent enthusiasm with which these 
young men have tackled library problems all 
over the country should make trustees realize 
that Operation Library is tailor-made to fit 
both the needs of Jaycees and libraries. From 
the information available it appears that li- 
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brarians have been quicker to see the pos- 


sibilities in Operation Library than have 
trustees. This really should not be. As trustees, 
it is our business to promote the library, in 
season and out of season. A library board of 
five or six members has neither the time, the 
know-how, nor the energy to do all that needs 
to be done for the library. But while we may 
not have the time or physical energy for these 
should 


guidance for the recruits new to the ranks, 


endeavors, we furnish wisdom and 
whether Jaycees or other civic groups willing 
to work to further the interests of the library. 

How can this guidance be furnished? A 
carefully planned program of information for 
Jaycees is most essential, They need to become 
acquainted with the library laws of the state 
and the laws governing local libraries, Both 
long and short range plans and the reasons 
for them should be explained. The service, the 
finances, the problems—in short, the whole 
library picture—should be presented, and a 
mutually agreeable program of action should 
be charted. Intelligent and constructive action 
on a unified program can then be expected. 

What types of things have the Jaycees been 
doing? It has depended on what needed doing, 
as well as the vision the librarians and trustees 
have used in working with them. While dozens 
of different kinds of projects have been under- 
taken, from available reports it appears that 
Jaycee activities have been largely in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


Getting library information to the public 
Reaching readers 

Securing financial support for the library 
Getting good library legislation 

Helping organize libraries where none exist 


Generally, these activities create that in- 
tangible asset, quite valuable in the business 
world, known as good will. Few have the 
money to hire public relations specialists. Most 
have neither the money to hire this work done 
or the professional know-how to do it them- 
selves. But like advertising, the best kind 

be bought anyway. 


Probably the best way to get this necessary 


word of mouth—can’t 
job done is to have enthusiastic, well-informed 
citizens who will help tell the library story. 

A brief summary of a few of the Jaycee 


projects in each of the above mentioned fields 
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may be stimulating to those libraries who have 
Operation Library going full tilt and to those 
who will get started this year. 


GETTING LIBRARY 


TO THE 


INFORMATION 
PUBLIC 


In Arkansas Jaycees joined with the Ar- 
kansas Library Association and the Arkansas 
Library Commission in sponsoring an all day 
Library Information meeting in each con- 
gressional district. The morning program was 


devoted to problems of finance, personnel, etc., 


and an afternoon session on Reaching Readers 
was most stimulating. Letters of invitation to 
clubs, community leaders, legislators, county 
judges, and other interested citizens went out 
on Jaycee stationery from Jaycee committees. 
What a fresh approach! And it worked! At 
each meeting the Jaycees furnished the lunch- 
eon speaker as well as panel members and 
other speakers on the program. 

Jaycees have sponsored book fairs, and not 
in name only. Books have to be unpacked, 
packed, and expressed to the next stop; hosts 
must be present at designated hours, publicity 
must be had. These and many details con- 
nected with a book fair were ably done in 
many communities by Jaycees and Jaycettes. 
Some very subtle techniques were employed as, 
for example, when one group of Jaycees held 
the adult book fair in the lobby of the hotel; 
because as they pointed out, the library fa- 
and 
body else besides the library trustees and the 


cilities were totally inadequate some- 
librarians were saying it! That community is 
now exploring ways to finance a new building. 

The first bookmobile for the state library 
headquarters was displayed at the Arkansas 
Livestock Show (Arkansas version of a State 
Fair) with three Jaycee chapters serving as 
A.M. to 12 P.M. for 
week, Thousands of Arkansas people, seeing 


hosts from 8 an entire 
a bookmobile for the first time, were greeted 
by eager Jaycees who answered their questions 
and gave them a leaflet with information about 
Arkansas libraries and the Library 
Act. 


In Missouri the 


Services 


Jaycees have furnished 
luncheon speakers at six regional Trustees 
Meetings and are working with the state li- 
brary on its plans to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. 
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In Michigan the Operation Library com- 
mittee produced a “flip chart” to be used as 
a visual aid accompaniment to talks on library 
needs, and distributed copies to local Jaycee 
groups. 

In Georgia the Jaycees in Rome sponsored 
a Library Week with attendant publicity to 
show library services. They are building an 
outdoor reading terrace, have had an exhibit 
of library materials at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, have under way a public relations 
program centered on bookmobile service, and 
are planning a 1958 Book Fair. 

In Mississippi the Jaycees had at their an- 
nual banquet good-sized place cards pointing 
out the various levels of library support in 
Mississippi communities. 


REACHING READERS 

One enterprising group of Jaycettes per- 
suaded the librarian to allow them to take 
books on Saturdays to a supermarket in an 
area distant from the library. 

Still another group held a luncheon “For 
Men Only” at the library from 11:30 to 1:30 
where men dropped in for a free lunch served 
by the Jaycettes and were taken on a tour of 
the library and told about its services. Three 
special book exhibits designed to interest men 
were arranged, one on business, one on 
hobbies, and one on materials about the state. 

In Fitzgerald, Georgia, the Jaycees are as- 
sisting in delivering books to schools and 
clubs during intervals between scheduled book- 
mobile stops. 

In Nebraska the Omaha Jaycees have under 
way a public relations program designed to 
show library services through displays in store 


windows. 


SECURING FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


When it comes to securing financial support, 
the Jaycees can furnish the brains, the car 
mileage, and the leg work. Actual financial 
support on an emergency basis has been given 
by a number of Jaycees. Such things as active 
support of memorial bookshelves, book drives 
(giving titles, authors, and editions needed), 
and “paint-up, fix-up” 
Even air conditioning was paid for by States- 


have been popular. 


boro, Georgia, Jaycees. 
In Murray County, Georgia, the library re- 


ceived from the Jaycees a pledge of $200 per 
year to help develop the Regional Library 
project and promised to help furnish the new 
library building when it is completed. 

In Wisconsin the Eau Claire Jaycees are 
remodeling a part of the library to provide 


space for art and photography exhibits and 


have taken the lead in obtaining local art ex- 
hibits. In a suburb of Milwaukee the Jaycees 
are engaged in a beautification project involv- 
ing construction of a park and summer read- 
ing area adjacent to the library. 

But the most important work in the field 
of finances has been in securing additional 
tax support. In Connecticut the Jaycee State 
Chairman of Operation Library spoke on be- 
half of the State Bureau of Libraries budget 
at the legislature’s budget hearing. 

In Oregon the Board of Directors of the 
State Jaycees passed a resolution urging pas- 
sage of legislation to provide matching funds 
so that Oregon could participate in the pro- 
gram of the Library Services Act. 

In Utah the Jaycees publicly endorsed and 
supported a legislative bill to establish a state 
library agency and extension division for the 
first time. This bill was passed. 

One of the most spectacular successes during 
the spring of 1957 was registered by the Jay- 
cees in Fort Smith, Arkansas. In elections of 
1953 and 1955 voters in Fort Smith had de- 
feated by margins of 2-1 a proposal to in- 
crease the library levy from one-half mill to 
one mill, In the 1957 election, reported in last 
month’s ALA Bulletin, with the Jaycees and 
Jaycettes acting as the driving force but stay- 
ing somewhat behind the scenes, voters in 
Fort Smith approved the increase in the li- 
brary tax by a 2-1 vote. 


GETTING GOOD LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


In the field of legislation reports indicate 
that Jaycees been help to 
trustees and librarians. Most legislators are 
not unfriendly to libraries, but library legisla- 
tion has not been pressed as hard as legislation 


have of great 


for schools, roads, hospitals, and numerous 
other governmental services. 

Here, too, new faces and a fresh approach 
from people who are neither librarians nor 
trustees carries great weight. They are just 
citizens interested in their communities. 





In Tennessee, for example, when a $50,000 
increase in the appropriation for the state 
agency was hanging in balance, the Operation 
Library chairman, a Jim 
McKenna, Nashville, aroused the Ten- 
nessee Jaycees to action, Of course, others 
helped, but the Jaycees’ concerted action cer- 
tainly carried some weight with the Governor 
of Tennessee, himself a Jaycee. The appropria- 


young attorney, 


from 


tion was saved, 

In Arkansas the Legislative Council, a pre- 
session budget group from both Houses, had 
refused an increase requested by the Library 
Commission. Arkansas legislators have been 
very friendly to libraries in the past, but de- 
mands for other services were very heavy, and 
for a time it appeared that the increase was 
doomed, When the legislative session opened, 
the Jaycees helped get the budget reopened, a 
thing almost unheard of! With the help of 
friends in each house and with local Jaycees 
giving information to their own members of 
the legislature, the requested increase was 
granted, During this time Jaycees spent Sun- 
days driving long distances to present facts 
to busy legislators. In this instance Jaycees 
could not have helped if they had not been 
informed, The Library Information meetings 
previously mentioned paid off in a way not 
anticipated. The Jaycees had the information, 
and the know-how 


the interest, the energy, 


when the time came for concerted action. 


HELPING ORGANIZE LIBRARIES 


In Washington two Jaycee groups are aiding 


movements to establish contractual arrange- 


ments between their local libraries and re- 


gional library systems in their areas. 
In Harrison, 
valuable piece of land in the heart of the city 


irkansas, the Jaycees gave a 


for a new library headquarters building in 
that the 
could be enlarged to include two other counties 


order four-county regional library 
without library service, thus becoming eligible 
for Library Services Act funds. 

In Virginia the Jaycees in Craddock are 
engaged in organizing a library for Norfolk 
County. 

In South Carolina the Jaycees are support- 
ing a campaign to consolidate some weak li- 
braries into a strong county library in Ander- 
son County, 

You Saw Their 


760 Tell Them 


Advertisement in the 


Current Operation Library activities are 
being developed in close coordination with 
the nationwide program which will culminate 
in National Library Week, March 16 to 22. 
1958. The Operation Library brochure, de- 
veloped last year by the Jaycees with guidance 
from the ALA Headquarters staff and the 
Public Libraries Division Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Operation Library, is now under 
revision. In 1956-57, 5000 bro- 
chures were distributed by Jaycee chapter 
10,000 were used by 
state library extension agencies. 

Already the Jaycees have made a very great 


more than 


officers and more than 


contribution to libraries in this country, Even 
if Operation Library were discontinued now 
the work done in one year would pay dividends 
for many years to come. 

The quality of the leadership given by li- 
brarians and trustees: will in a large measure 
determine the future contribution of the Jay- 
cees to library affairs. 

Whether to use Operation Library wisely or 
unwisely, that is the question. Surely with 
this will 
take advantage of this golden opportunity. 


second chance all library trustees 


Altair Call Number 


Stamping Machine 


for speedy and accurate stamping up to 
three lines of catalog numbers and char 
acters on the rebound 


books 
Our machine is widely used by libraries 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED 
QUOTATION 


ALTA'R MACHINERY CORPO"AT-C: 
> Vandam Street New York 13 
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PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS UNDER 
THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Mrs. Fyan, librarian of the Michigan State 
Library and a past-president of ALA, is now 
chairman of the Coordinating Committee for 
the Library Services Act. This article has been 
adapted from a section of a paper presented at 
the University of Chicage Graduate Library 
School Conference, New Directions in Public 
Library Development, June 19-21, 1957. The 
complete proceedings of the conference are 
published in the October, 1957, issue of Li- 
brary Quarterly. 


The Coordinating Committee for the Library 
Services Act held an open meeting in Kansas 
City, which tried to assess the progress made 
under the new federal program during its 
first year, to analyze the most important prob- 
lems now needing solution and to outline the 
next steps to be taken by the library profes- 
sion. 

There is no question but that the act has 
had beneficial results in the U. S, Office of 
Education and in the various state and terri- 
torial library agencies. Appropriations for the 
grants and for their administration have en- 
larged the library section of the Office of Edu- 
cation into a Library Services Branch and 
gained added recognition for it. Its staff has 
been reorganized and a new program begun. 

The results in the several states are equally 
dramatic. The legal basis of state library 
agencies has been strengthened or clarified 
and their business procedures improved. Their 
staffs have expanded, their funds, book collec- 
tions and equipment increased. In some states, 
new functions have been added by the state 


by Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 


library agency; in others, an on-going pro- 
gram is being accelerated. In several states the 
library associations have been spurred to at- 


tack stalemate situations in their state library 
agencies and some headway has been made in 
these situations. State officials have been more 
receptive to the needs of state library agencies 
because of federal funds. This all adds up to 
a rapid expansion of the programs for rural 
public libraries and an improvement in the 
status of state library agencies within state 
government and within the profession. 


POLICY DECISIONS AHEAD 

But this first year is only a beginning. There 
are important steps ahead and many problems 
that should have immediate attention. Some 
of these raise questions of philosophy and 
policy that must be decided by librarians, trus- 
tees and state officials. Others deal with how 
to take effective action along lines already 
determined. All are of mutual concern to the 
American Library Association, to the state 
library agencies, and to the Library Services 
Branch in Washington. 

The Library Services Act as passed gives 
the federal government funds to stimulate and 
prime the pumps of the states for a five and 
one-half year period. It restates the federal 
functions, long acknowledged, of collecting sta- 
tistics and information and doing research. 
The administrative funds provide federal con- 
sultants to the state library agencies, a new de- 
velopment. 

It is not too early for the ALA to face this 
question: Is the act to remain a temporary one 
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with limited objectives, or is it to become the 
first phase of a broader federal program? Of- 
ficials in the USOE report that, following the 
usual pattern, this can become a permanent 
expansion. They suggest that, because reduced 
funds prevent completion of the original pro- 
gram, the ALA has reason for asking for a 
continuation, Would this be a reversal of ALA 
policy or does the profession favor federal sup- 
port for certain specified library functions? 
Even this early, city officials of Philadelphia 
have raised the issue as to whether there can 
be federal help for metropolitan areas, many 
of which are facing crises of growth and reor- 
organization. 

Such questions test our philosophy of gov- 
ernment. How should the responsibility for 
services of all kinds be divided be- 
federal 


library 


local, state and govern- 


tween the 
ments? This is a complex problem, involving 
many different basic assumptions and _atti- 
tudes. While it is basically an administrative 
problem, it affects almost every type of library. 
I believe that the profession should start dis- 
cussion now, since a decision is needed in the 
near future. The Coordinating Committee ree- 
ommends that this question be given priority 
by the Governmental Relations Section of the 
ALA Library Administration Division. 

With the expansion of the Library Services 
Branch in the USOE and the addition of pub- 
lic library consultants as well as specialists in 
college and research libraries and the school 
and children’s library field, the responsibilities 
of the federal staff and those of the compa- 
rable divisions in ALA should be restudied. 
What functions are to be carried out by the 
federal government, as compared with those 
to be covered by the ALA? Has the ALA been 


carrying responsibilities that can now be 
transferred to the enlarged library branch in 
Washington? One conference has been held 
by the staff members of the Library Services 
Branch and the ALA to distinguish between 
the duties and responsibilities of the two or- 
ganizations, particularly to public libraries. 
Examination of the other fields is needed so 
that coordinated rather than overlapping ac- 
tivity will result. 

The federal funds are for the extension of 


public library services to rural areas and are 


not for school libraries. Unless a clear dis- 
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tinction is made between the two types of 
services, the proper development of both 
public and school libraries will be deterred. 
The American Association of School Librar- 
ians and the Public Libraries Division have 
now agreed on a statement defining the dis- 
tinction. This is a particularly difficult prob- 
lem in the field, where rural schools are often 
the best location for reaching children with 
bookmobile services. With the present growth 
of the school population, the resources of 
many county and regional libraries are going 
for school library service, with nothing left 
over for the adult public. The pressure is so 
great that the librarian and the library board 
can withstand it only if they have determined 
clear policies, with good reasons for them. 
There is a need for an educational program 
on these problems that will reach every li- 
brarian, trustee, and school administrator in 


the field. 


FIVE AREAS FOR CONTINUED ACTION 


Turning now to spheres in which continued 
action is needed, we touch five important 
areas: standards, planning, recruiting, train- 
ing and research, In each of these, activities 
ALA can stimulate the thinking of 
trustees and librarians and lead to decisions 


within 


and action in the states and in specific library 
situations. We have a new blueprint in Public 
Library Service, a Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards. Materials for presenting 
the new concepts and discussing them are 
available. The next long step to be taken is 
to win acceptance of the idea of “systems of 
libraries” and of the new standards recom- 
mended, Until a change of concept is generally 
accepted among librarians and _ trustees, 
changes in library organization to fit this idea 
will not occur. 

The federal act has stimulated and acceler- 
ated longer range planning, yet we know that 
much more needs to be done to establish this 
every state. 


continuous within 


Experience to date indicates that the best state 


as a process 
plans are those that have developed from co- 
operative efforts of the state library staff and 
the state library association. Here is another 
goal for many states to set—a goal for which 
the profession as a whole must carry the re- 


sponsibility. 
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Recruiting is being improved and acceler- 
ated through the efforts of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Work as a Career. Specific re- 
cruiting for state library positions is now 
taking place and many new appointments have 
been made of state librarians, assistants, ex- 
and others. Much of this 


tension workers, 


recruiting is into state work from another 


library field. This requires considerable ori- 
entation and in-service training within the 
state library agencies. An early training need 
is for five or six regional workshops for new 
state consultants or for those who would like 
to go into this type of work. Through the in- 
terests of the Coordinating Committee, the 
Personnel Administration Section of the ALA 
Library Administration Division is getting 
ready to meet this problem. Many other 
phases of training, both formal and informal, 
will have to be met, some on a national basis 
and some within states. 

It is important that studies and research 
projects be included from the beginning of 
the federal program, so that actual accomplish- 
ments can be measured. The Library Services 
Branch is stepping up its research program 
and is including studies that will add to our 
information about the state library extension 
agencies, about the development of rural li- 
brary demonstrations and of centralized proc- 
essing programs. Through a coordinated effort 
among five library schools, studies of specific 
activities due to the federal act will be made 
in various parts of the country. More state- 
wide studies and surveys in project areas are 
needed and should be included in the plans 
made by the state library agencies and the 


state library associations. 


STRENGTHENING STATE AGENCIES 


The Library Services Act focuses attention 
on the state library agency in each state, since 
responsibility for the plans, their administra- 
tion and operation, center there. The need for 
strengthening the state library is evident in 
practically every plan. The need for more 
specific knowledge about state library agen- 
cies, for standards for their operation, for 
expansion of their functions and proper fi- 
nancing are becoming evident. The state li- 
brary has been the forgotten library within 
the profession and within the state govern- 


ment. It now has an opportunity to fill its 
proper place. The responsibility for this is 
one that must be accepted by all librarians, 
library trustees and friends of libraries. This 
is most obvious in stated where the state li- 
brary is not functioning satisfactorily, is new, 
or has limited functions, Improvements and 
support must come from the outside, usually 
from the state library association. 

In getting funds for the state library agen- 
cies, there is a danger that states will hold 
support to a mininmum level because of the 
federal appropriations, and that state funds 
will not show increases by 1962. In states with 
appropriations above the federal requirements, 
there is danger of a cutback in funds. Legis- 
lators are always quick to take advantage of 
any excuse for refusing appropriation in- 
creases, Careful planning of budget requests 
and of projects that are to be done under 
state responsibility, such as those benefiting 
metropolitan areas or cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or over, will be required. A complete plan 
for library development in each state, show- 
ing what a small proportion of the job can 
be done with the federal help, may be the 
solution. Much will depend upon the strategy 
with which each legislature is approached. 

Another danger is that the federal impetus 
to the extension functions of the state library 
agency will throw the total program out of 
balance, State libraries have other important 
duties to perform, such as services to state 
government, legislative reference, archives and 
history, state and federal documents. These 
should not suffer because of the publicity, 
glamor and added funds now focused on the 
extension activities. 

On the whole, the library profession can 
take considerable satisfaction in the many de- 
velopments that have grown out of the opera- 
tion of the Library Services Act since June, 
1956. This should encourage us to accelerate 
action within each state, to plan programs at 
ALA meetings that will educate and inform 
the members, and to attack specific problems 
in the appropriate committees, sections and 
divisions. The roll of accomplishment will be 
called in 1958 and 1959, in 1960 and 1961, 
as we plead for annual appropriations from 
the U, S. Congress. And 1962 is just around 


the corner. 
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NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
WEEK 


Sarah L. Wallace, 88 pages. Illus. Paper, $1.50 


Neglect—at your peril—these scores of bright and 


usable ideas on how to communicate your library's 


work and services to your public 


Anniversaries 
and Holidays 


Elinor Walker, ed 96 page Ss, $7 25 


Detailed notes on nearly 100 sure-fire adult titles, 


the nucleus of a successful young people's collection 


Library Adult 
Education in Action 


imelia H Cloth, $3 


Munson, 136 pages 


With charm and enthusiasm, gives practical advice 
on bringing books and young people together, choos 


ing the books that will meet them half-way 


Rich the Treasure 


L 


A 


A 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Tell Them 


takes place March 16-22... . For the libraries that 
make the most of it—by careful] and intelligent plan- 
ning now—the program as a whole offers a unique 
opportunity for promoting the library's essential 
commodity, reading, the awareness of books . . . the 
sense of the library's rich and significant role in 
daily life for increased recruiting .. . for harvest 
ing the first fruits of the Library Services Act, the 


new library standards (Public Library Service)... .« 


Effective planning can begin with A.L.A.’s distin- 
guished list of books on reading, book selection, the 
role of the public library. Are you making the most 


of them? 


Promotion Ideas for 
Public Libraries 


4 Calendar of Days and How to Use Them 
336 pages. Cloth, $6 
book 


plays, for the major events of every day of the year 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


Fascinating material for presentations, dis 


Book Bait 


Elinor Phinney. 192 pages. Cloth, $4 


The case study method freshly applied to the adult 
programs of five representative public libraries. A 
library's role in the com 


unique picture of the 


munity 


An Ample Field 


Harriet G. Long. 88 pages. Paper, $2 
A history and philosophy of public library service 
to children; puts daily problems of effective service 


in full perspective 
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from Germany, Argentina, Greece and 
Sweden, at the Chicago Public Library, _ 


STRENGTHENING THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This paper was read at an Institute on Adult 
Education in California Libraries held in 
Fresno, April 4-5, 1957. The Institute was 
sponsored by the California Library Associa- 
tion and the University of California School 
of Librarianship, and this paper is also ap- 
pearing in the October issue of California Li- 
brarian. Dr. Houle, one of the great leaders in 
the adult education movement, is professor 
of education at the University of Chicago. 


Two weeks ago it was my privilege to be one 
member of a group of people who were taken 
on a tour of the Argonne National Laboratory. 
At this great experimental center, supported 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, thousands 
of scientists are working together to discover 
the ways in which atomic energy may be used 
for peaceful means. As you can imagine, we 
went to that experience with awe and concern, 
our minds full of all that had happened since 
Hiroshima, But it was not so much the past 
as the future which kept us quiet and thought- 
ful as we journeyed to the gates of the labora- 
tory. We knew that, at the Argonne, we were 
certain to catch a glimpse of a future America. 

When we arrived, however, we soon dis- 
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that the mood of those who were 


working at the Argonne was in striking con- 


cov ered 


trast to our own. Their general air was one of 
calmness and casualness. Even as they handled 
the dangerous materials by remote control, 
they seemed like very ordinary people doing 
very ordinary things, laughing and joking 
and, at the appointed time, taking a coffee 
break. One might almost think that they could 
not be aware of what they were doing. 

As we watched them and talked with them 
all through a long afternoon, however, we 
came to realize how really dedicated they are. 
One group is concerned with the production of 
energy and had managed to make a small 
amount of radioactive material produce a 
steady flow of 5000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity. Another group is using radioisotopes 
to study cancer and other diseases. Still an- 
other is developing new methods of preserving 
foods. All three groups and those working on 
other aspects of atomic energy are very well 
aware of the importance of what they are 
doing and have a sense of the great signifi- 
cance of their potential contribution to man- 
kind. But they are human and many of them 
heve been working at the Argonne for years. 
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What was novel and exciting to us had almost 
become routine for them. 

The public library is one of the most widely 
known institutions in our society, and nobody 
could approach it with the sense of awe and 
dread that he would have on entering an 
atomic energy laboratory. And yet, when I 
enter a library, I often have the same kind 
of feeling about its great historic role and its 
potential for the improvement of mankind as 
I did that day at the Argonne. Librarians deal 
with ideas, those powerful essences which in- 
fluence men’s minds as radioactive substances 
may influence their bodies. Librarians seem 
to be casual as they go about their various 
tasks at the circulation desk, the cataloging 
room, the telephone, and elsewhere. After all, 
they long ago became used to the idea that 
books are potent when put to use in the lives 
of people. But I am not deceived by their calm 
and unconcerned manner for I know that, be- 
hind it, there is an underlying sense of pur- 
pose and dedication in using the materials 
of communication to improve individuals and 
the society in which they live. 
The 


fundamental of our adult educational institu- 


library is, in many ways, the most 
tions. First, it is the storehouse of knowledge 
that man has built up and the varied ideas 
that can be put to use in the service of man- 
kind, Second, of all of our institutions of adult 
flexible. 


The person who wants to learn can go to the 


education, the library is the most 


library at any moment on any day; he does 
not need to conform to the rigidities of the 
term. He 
has available a rich curriculum; every book 


books he 


course of instruction. And he can proceed at 


semester, or the quarter, or the 


or group of reads is a separate 
his own rate. Third, the library provides the 
which all of the other institutions 


of adult education can use the communication 


means by 


materials which are needed in their work. 
We meet 


consider how the public library may use these 


here today and tomorrow to 
advantages to become a more powerful in- 
strument of adult education and thereby in- 
crease its influence in helping to build better 
people and better societies. I speak to you as 
a non-librarian and there is, of course, a 
tendency for people in my position to tell 


you what you ought to do. This tendency is, 
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in a sense, a tribute to the importance of the 
library. It usually means that you are already 
doing so many things so well that people 


would like to have you do other things too! 
But I shall jot indulge in this favorite sport 
of conference speakers, being too well aware 
of your present burdens to wish to load any 
more upon you. Instead, I should like to try 
to examine the things you are already doing 
to see whether, underlying them, there is a 
a structural framework of prin- 
which, if made explicit, might permit 
you to do the things you want to do more 


rationale 


ciples 


fully and more effectively. 

A first consideration is to realize that the 
purpose of the library must go beyond the 
maintenance of the library itself. The library 
should be the instrument by which the staff 
and the board help patrons and community to 
be better. This point is generally and widely 
understood even by those librarians who ap- 
pear to spend their time thinking solely about 
the improvement of the library as an institu- 
tion and by those boards who devote all their 
time to questions of finance and routine opera- 
tion, Both know that the library is a means, 
not an end, and that unless the end is defined, 
there is no sound basis for improving the 
means. 

To say that the library is an educational in- 
stitution is to define its purpose in the broad- 
est terms, Education fundamentally is a way 
of helping people to change themselves, of 
aiding them to achieve skills and knowledge 
and insight, deepen their appreciation and 
their attitudes, build that indefinable 
balance of values which we refer to as char- 


and 


acter. Given unlimited resources and unlimited 
time, the library might try to provide any 
kind of education which anybody in the com- 
munity might feel he needed. Since resources 
and time are always at a premium, the library 
board and staff have to make choices of those 
goals and activities which can be most effec- 
tively combined into a sound and manage- 
able program. It is imperative that they ask, 
with Herbert Spencer, “What knowledge is 
of most worth?” 

The answer to this question must vary from 
library to library, even as it does from uni- 
versity to university or from school to school. 
But in the broadest sense all institutions of 
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the same type tend to have the same basic 
objectives, and so it is with public libraries. 
We usually think of adult educational goals 
related either to the individual 
learner or to the society of which he is a 


as_ being 


part, to man as man or to man as social being. 
Let me therefore try to identify for you what 
the library ought to want to achieve, at the 
farthest reach, in terms of the development 
of individuals, and what it ought to want to 
try to achieve, again at the farthest reach, in 
terms of the society. 


GOALS 


I should be content with two major goals. 
The first goal, the one related to individual 
development, is to try to help people come to 
have a full acceptance of responsibility for 
With children, we 
must recognize the need for careful nurture 


their own self-education. 
and guidance as they move along year by 
year, and grade by grade. But gradually there 
should grow in the individual the conception 
that he is responsible for his own further 
development, and activities which bear out 
that conception should be a perfectly natural 
part of continuing life, like buying clothes or 
food, seeking better shelter or recreation, or 
going off on a vacation. Often young people 
leave our schools and colleges with this con- 
ception and with these habits—but often they 
do not. Our task in the public library then 
is to serve those people who do have the con- 
ception and to try to help those who do not 
to achieve it. 

Psychological studies have shown that adult- 
hood is the time when people reach the peak 
of their learning capacity, but if they do not 
maintain that peak, the effect of disuse is to 
make them lose some of their capacity to 
learn. So it seems to me that the practical ideal 
toward which we ought to aim is the ideal of 
the man or the woman who continues to 
direct his or her own education: I mean the 
individual who sometimes alone, sometimes in 
groups, continues in the infinitely varied suc- 
cession of his days, and in terms of the needs 
and interests those days bring, to continue to 
consider how he may be made better, grow- 
ing not only in knowledge but also in his 
capacity to get new knowledge. 

Our second goal, our ultimate social goal, 


is a society in which such thoughtful people 
work and want to work together in a reason- 
able, intelligent way, using factual knowledge 
in the service of their social needs. 

These two goals are very broad, but if you 
think about them you will discover that they 
are discriminative. They suggest positively 
the conceptions toward which we aim in li- 
brary adult education. They suggest nega- 
tively the sorts of things we should not do: 
we should not set up rigid, structured patterns 
of education; we should not aim at any more 
nurturance or guidance than is necessary to 
help free and independent people find what 
they want or to help people to become more 
free and independent; and we should not fail 


to haye a close and central concern with the 


community which the library serves. Moreover 
these two goals, when analyzed, reveal at least 
four emphases which may provide even more 
positive and specific guides to the work of 
the library. 


EMPHASES 


A first emphasis should be on the improve- 
ment of services for those who are already 
capable of directing their own education. 
This emphasis is perhaps the easiest one to 
adopt. How often have we heard of “expressed 
“felt need,” the “communications 
elite” and of that wonderful “well-rounded” 
collection which will be able to provide all the 
books that are requested. These aspirations 


demand,” 


are perfectly sound so long as they establish 
one emphasis and are not taken to define the 
sole purpose or function of the public library. 
In fact the library might well do more than 
it now does to interest the self-educating 
people in our community who are not using 
the library. For example, Professor Edward 
Wight has told me of two comparable librar- 
ies, one of which has a very strong collection 
in the field of accounting and the other of 
which does not. In the first library, all of the 
young accountants of the community are using 
the collection and are working at its further 
development. The second library has com- 
pletely left out of account an important, though 
small, group of people who are already self- 
directed toward education. What the librarian 
needs to do in furthering this emphasis is not 
merely to serve better those who are already 
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using the library but also to try to find the 
other people in the community who have the 
desire for self-education and see whether the 
library can offer them substantial help. 

A second emphasis should be on the 
strengthening of the library itself as an instru- 
ment of education. The library by its very 
complexity and flexibility meets many needs. 
Whenever a book is taken out for a serious 
purpose, then that book is an educational in- 
strument. The total educational effect of a 
library is therefore a direct product of its 
size, its spread, and the quality of its staff. 
To talk this way is to talk as a promoter—and, 
indeed, I am a promoter. In fact, my chief 
worry is lest librarians will not set their pro- 
motional goals high enough, Let me illustrate: 
Suppose you are in a community of 100,000 
and suppose your total circulation is about 
600,000 books a year, or six per person. Now 
suppose that the people of that community 
really came to take self-education seriously. 
Some of them might borrow as many as three, 
five, or seven books a week. But let’s just say 
that the average person directing his own edu- 
cation and using the library to do so might 


borrow a book once every two weeks surely 


not a heavy reading load! The total annual 


circulation of the library would then be 
2,600,000 books, not 600,000. Unless we set 
some such aim as this, we shall never achieve 
it. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
those advocating the common schools were not 
content to say that they wished to educate 
anything less than all the children. Why 
should we not follow their example? 

To bring about results of the sort just sug- 
gested involves not only the strengthening of 
service but also the improvement of public re- 
lations. We sometimes think much too simply 
about library public relations. It is, in reality, 
a complicated task, Suppose that it were pos- 
sible for you to place all the people in your 
community on a long list, starting with those 
who know the most and care the most about 
the library and ending with those who know 


‘This formulation of the library’s “publics” is 
adapted from a somewhat similar list which Mr. 
Charles A, Nelson and I made in another connection 
and which is reported in The University, the Citizen, 
and World Affairs (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1956). 
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the least and care the least. Your list would 
have infinitely varied gradations but it might 
be possible for you to mark out five main 
groups, each of which would shade into the 
one above it and the one below it. 

At the top would be the professional li- 
brarians. 

The second group would be made up of 
those we might call the “actively concerned,” 
the people who are deeply interested in the 
library, who take it as a cause or a mission, 
and who want it to develop. Present and past 
library board members would make up the 
nucleus of this group but it would also in- 
clude many other citizens who have a deep 
interest in the library. 

The third group, a much larger one, would 
be made up of the purposeful users, those who 
are conducting their education in part through 
the library. 

The fourth group, still larger, would be 
made up of the random or occasional users, 
who take out books now and then but with 
no clear purpose other than amusement. 

The fifth group, the largest of all, is made 
up of the inattentive. They may know the 
library exists but it would not occur to them 
to use it, 

Library public relations often appears to 
focus almost entirely on the inattentive. Now 
this group certainly should be a central focus 
of promotional efforts, but there are public 
relations jobs which should be done with 
the other four groups as well. After you make 
an inattentive person a user you 
have done something of real worth, But then 
you have to turn the random user into a pur- 
poseful user. And then you have to infect 
some of the people who are purposeful users 
with the virus from which you yourself suffer, 
namely the belief that the library is an insti- 
tution which ought to be developed and made 
stronger in our society. Those who are ac- 
tively concerned need to learn how they can 
be most effective in helping the library. And 
even the professional librarians are in some 
measure a public relations opportunity as they 
are helpful—beyond their own particular 
fields of work and specialization—toward an 
understanding of the whole library and how it 


random 


may advance. 
Since I cannot now develop the full implica- 
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tions of this approach to the improvement of 
library public relations, permit me only to 
suggest that each group can be a strong in- 
fluence on the group below. The actively con- 
cerned citizen can often do far more than 
the librarian to reach the inattentive, and the 
purposeful reader sets a constant example for 
the random reader. Only a full-scale program 
aimed at all five groups will suffice to 
strengthen the library as it should be 
strengthened. 

A third major emphasis in public library 
service, and one which is allied to the public 
relations approach just suggested, should be 
to increase the number of those who can 
direct their own education. Our schools and 
colleges have not yet succeeded as well as 
they should in turning out young people who 
are fully prepared to direct their own educa- 
tion, perhaps because the message of lifelong 
learning has not yet reached the teachers in 
those schools and colleges. One of our larger 
tasks must be to get the message to those 
teachers so that later generations will be better 
able than ours to direct their education. But 
there are more specific, more immediate 
things which the library can do even for the 
present generation—which, I must remind 
you, is the only one to which you and I will 
belong. 

One way is, of course, to try to hammer 
home the point directly by publicizing in any 
way possible the great importance of adult 
education—by posters, by films, by displays, 
by the use of the mass media, by talks, and 
by building up those parts of the collection 
which tell people that lifelong learning is im- 
portant and how they can go about it. 

A second way is to set an example. Let me 
draw a parallel: Suppose that you visited two 
classes in woodworking and found that the 
teachers in both were doing an adequate job 
in teaching the use of tools, the nature of 
materials, and the specific processes which 
should be used. But one teacher is teaching, 
in addition, that indefinable element we call 
craftmanship which is demonstrated in every- 
thing he does and in each specific relation- 
ship he has with his students. My moral is, 
I suppose, clear, The librarian who is himself 
a self-educating person, deeply interested in 
books and learning, is likely to create a simi- 


lar interest in his patrons. 

But there is a third way as well, though I 
cannot give it a name or tell you precisely 
how it occurs. In the course of a great deal 
of library use and visitation over the last 
twenty years, | have become convinced that 
there are some librarians who seem to have 
the capacity to stimulate in patrons a deep 
interest in and concern for reading. How do 
they do it? Is it merely that they themselves 
love books or that they have attractive per- 
surely sig- 
nificant, but I believe there is something else 


sonalities? These elements are 
as well, some natural process by which a gifted 
librarian draws individual patrons along, cre- 
ating an ever deeper awareness of books and 
a greater capacity to use them. We need re- 
search into this inter-personal relationship. 
The “natural-born” cook does not operate ac- 
cording to formula, but if we want to achieve 
some approximation of her results we must 
watch to see what she does and then try to 
repeat the process ourselves. There is no other 
way. 

Suppose we could develop theories and tech- 
niques concerning the proper inter-personal 
relationship between librarians and patrons? 
Would we not be likely to have a real break- 
through in library service? You will say per- 
haps that when so many people use the library, 
there is not time to enter into a deep rela- 
tionship with each one. | will agree, but I 
will add that every librarian could try to help 
at least a few people each year to move toward 
a greater capacity for self-education. Even if 
each librarian could influence only twenty-five 
people a year in this fashion, the cumulative 
total each year would 
be very great. 

The fourth emphasis in the adult educa- 
tional program of the library should be on the 
direct improvement of the community, All of 
us are looking with great interest at the work 
of Ruth Warncke and her staff at the ALA, 
and I am certain that when their study is done 
they will have much to tell us about the proper 
relationship between public libraries and the 


and over the years 


communities they serve. 

No matter what you say or believe about 
the propriety of a library staff trying to im- 
prove its community, you are actually trying 
to do so! The very book collection proves the 
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point. Books are selected by people, not ma- 
chines; since people have values about what 
they believe to be good or bad, important or 
unimportant, relevant to the community or 
irrelevant, they will select books at least par- 
tially 
studied the catalog of your library 


in terms of those values. Anyone who 
would 
learn something about your values and about 
the aspirations you have to make your com- 
munity better. Now if you are going to apply 
values, should they not be conscious values? 
Would it not be well to make a study of your 
community to analyze its needs rationally and 
to determine how those needs may be met? 

There are, then, four central emphases for 
the public library: to try to serve those who 
are already directing their own self education, 
to try to broaden the library so that it is a 
much more powerful instrument, to try to 
reach those who are not being self-directed in 
their education, and to try to serve the needs 
of the community. In the day-to-day operation 
of the library one must always strike balances 
among these emphases. If any one of the four 
is given a dominant role, the others will suffer. 
All of the practical decisions of life are made 
by finding a balance among values, some of 
which may be conflicting. When you planned 
your trip to Fresno, you probably thought of 
three elements 


at least speed, comfort, and 


expense—and made your final determination 
in terms of some combination of all three, If 
you were offered a new job, you would decide 
in terms of a balance among various factors, 


including salary, living conditions, the attrac- 


tions of the community, the possibility of ad- 


vancement, the possibility of growth on the 
job, and the desire to escape present frustra- 
work of the 
complicated, It cannot be guided by any sin- 


tions. Similarly, the library is 


gle simple goal. 


MEANS 


The means which the library has available 
to fulfil its adult educational function are ex- 
traordinarily varied, and | shall not try to 
list or to evaluate them. My assumption is that 
librarians are very busy people, an assumption 
which few of you would deny. During the 
course of a day, there are many things to be 
done and many decisions to be made, These 


daily decisions, added up through the weeks, 
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the months, and the years, are the decisions 
which determine the broad trend of develop- 
ment of our librarians. And so it seems to me 
that if | were a librarian I would try to some 
extent to base the daily decisions concerning 
the education of the adult public on principles. 
Let me suggest a few. 

First of all, as we think about our library 
adult education program, we ought to be 
sure that it grows out of the nature of the 
library, and is not merely borrowed from 
somewhere else. There has been a tendency 
in the past for librarians to be too much in- 
fluenced by the educational programs of other 
institutions. Because of the great size of the 
schools and universities of this country, the 
American public often seems to believe that 
their activities are synonymous with educa- 
tion. In such institutions, learning ordinarily 
takes place in groups. Therefore, if the library 
is to be educational, it must provide group 
be true, but 


not for the reason suggested. If a library has 


activities. This conclusion may 
group ac tivities, they should be developed with 
a clear understanding of their relationship to 
the goals and emphases which the library has 
adopted, One kind of institution can borrow 
principles, ideas, and notions from another but 
it can almost never take over a program in- 
tact, 
have tried for many years to bring the Folk 


Groups of Scandinavian immigrants 
High School to this country but without no- 
table success, because the Folk High School is 
not native to our soil. In our university con- 
tinuation centers and residential schools, how- 
ever, we have made our own adaptations, 

A second pring iple is related to the point 
about the need to strike a balance among em- 
phases. The library adult education program 
should not be built around single purposes ot 
single activities, It does seem to me, as I read 
the library adult that 
there have been a large number of needless 


education literature, 
controversies. Some people have raised the 
flag for group activities. Some people have 
urged service to the individual; some have 
struck up for the communications elite; some 
have pointed out that the true destiny of the 
public library is to be the communications re- 
source for all the institutions. All of 
these are valid. We do not 


other 
need to choose 
some one of them and build upon it, but rather 
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we need to seek a flexible, balanced program 
which might grow out of the combined use of 
all of them. Why are things that should be 
supplementary to one another so often looked 
on as contradictory to one another? A broad 
complex of services is needed if the library 
is to move forward with a sense of purpose 
and. dedication toward its broader destiny. 

A third that 
adult education is not the part of some one 
unit in the library. It is the task of the whole 
library and every part of it. Book selection, 
books on the 


and related—principle is 


cataloging, arrangement of 
shelves, circulation, the handling of groups, 
and all other elements of service ought to be 
meshed together. You may need a specialist 
in adult education to take the lead 
stimulate the other staff members, but it is 


and to 


essential to integrate the work and to consider 
that all of the people on the library staff have 
some fundamental part in it. The biologists 
tell us that the true test of whether an or- 
ganism will survive in the long process of 
ecological development is not its size (look 
at the dinosaur!) but rather its capacity to 
integrate itself, 

| would make very much more of this prin- 


ciple except for the fact that it has been dealt 


well in the new book by Eleanor 
Phinney called Library Adult Education in 


{ction (ALA, 1956). In this book Miss Phin- 


ney has performed a great service to Ameri- 


with so 


can librarianship. She has made a close study 
of what five small- and medium-sized public 
library systems are doing about adult educa- 
tion and, by presenting the results of her case 
studies, has shown us exactly what is going 
on and how total systems of library service 
may be influenced by the concept of adult 
education. If you have not read her book and 
made it available to your library trustees, you 
should do so. 

Fourth, a fundamental principle of educa- 
tion that we ought to consider is the fact that 
we aim toward broad goals, but that people 
have to go to them through specifics. People’s 
minds become engaged in differing ways with 
And 
so what we have to do is to build within the 
which 


differing matters of interest and need. 


library a broad-based rests 
fundamentally upon needs and interests. The 


old cliché is that you have to start with the 


program 


people where they are, and I object to this 
cliché only because so often the other half 
of the sentence isn’t put in: and take 
them where they ought to be.” In building an 
adult educational program, we have to use an 
engineering approach. The fundamentals are 
the same everywhere, but each of us serves in 
a particular library. It is for this reason that 
we must the needs of the community 
and the individuals within it. Then we must 


study 


design a program which will meet those needs, 
and we must carry out all the steps of that 
program. The engineer never builds bridges 
in general, he builds specific bridges, design- 
ing each one in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciples but also in terms of a particular terrain 
and using particular materials. We must do 
the same, expecting that even in the use of 
general goals and general principles there will 
be an infinite diversity from one situation to 
another. We have to see very clearly what it 
is that we want, we have to identify our objec- 
tives, and we have to do so in practical terms 
of what can be achieved. 

My fifth principle is that of gradualism. 
Adult education has been rejected by some 
librarians because it seemed to imply to them 
that the whole program of services had to be 
reconstructed overnight. Practically, of course, 
we all face the fact that the work of the library 
must go on each day largely in terms of the 
kinds of services which we have led the public 
to expect of it. Perhaps 95 to 98 per cent of 
the librarian’s time must be devoted to rou- 
tines. But if you can put 2 to 5 per cent of 
your time upon creative growth you will be 
astounded to see in how short a time the re- 
sults show up in the whole institution. 


The framework within which adult educa- 
tion operates within a library is a vast one; 
it must be concerned with the very large ques- 
tion of the improvement of mature individuals 


live. If I 


had to summarize my beliefs in a single sen- 


and the society within which they 
tence, | would say that adult education is not 
merely a set of techniques or processes or de- 
partments or people; it is a spirit which suf- 


fuses all the work of the library. 


Reprints of this article are available on request 
to the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
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AT A GERMAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


by Andrew D. Osborn 


Mr. Osborn is associate librarian of the 
Harvard University Library. He is now serv- 
ing as liaison between the Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee and library associations in 
other countries. 


Last June, as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and through the 
support of the Council on Library Resources, 
I attended the German Library Association 
Liibeck, There | 


graciously and cordially received. The for- 


conference in was most 
eign visitors (among whom for the purpose 
of this narrative were Pierre Bourgeois, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, and Frank Francis, 
chairman of IFLA’s Working Group on the 
Coordination of Cataloging Principles) , along 
with a number of other delegates, did not stay 
in the old Hanseatic city but commuted ten 
miles each day from the attractive Baltic sea- 
resort About 500 at- 
tended the conference, of whom 75 came from 
the Eastern Zone. 


side of Travemiinde. 


UNITY OF MEETINGS 

The German meetings possess a unity that 
is lacking in an American conference and the 
ALA could benefit by giving thought to this 
matter. The program was arranged so that 
the committees met first. Thereafter all dele- 
gates were in a position to hear talks on all 
subjects, as the business and speech-making 
sessions which followed were not divided up 
by function or type of library; and without 
question it is a broadening experience to 
listen to topics which cover the full range of 
librarianship. At the final session the commit- 
tees reported on the progress of their delibera- 
tions. In addition the conference began with 


a general reception, had a banquet open to 
all, and ended delightfully with a chamber- 
music concert. In these ways everyone had 
an opportunity to be informed on what tran- 
spired at the conference, unlike an ALA con- 
ference at which even half-a-dozen representa- 
tives of a library may be hard pressed to 
bring back a full report. 

My presence in Liibeck stemmed from the 
general desire of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, whose chairman is Wyllis E. 
Wright, to establish close contacts with other li- 
brary organizations throughout the world, In 
the course of its work on a new cataloging 
code, the committee has established a pro- 
gram for the exchange of information with 
the accredited representatives of sister organ- 
izations in other countries. Copies of each 
installment of Seymour Lubetzky’s contribu- 
tion towards a new cataloging code are sent 
overseas both for the sake of information and, 
if possible, to aid in stimulating the eventual 
development of international agreement on 
cataloging rules.' The goal of international 
agreement does not go beyond the limits of 
practical idealism and obviously will not re- 
sult in binding decisions on all points that 
national codes may cover; for example, it can 
be anticipated that some libraries will prefer 
the entry Horatius Flaccus while others will 
prefer Horace, Horaz, Orazio, etc. But in the 
highly significant matter of choice of entry, 
libraries, as sharers in international contribu- 
tions to information and culture, can benefit 
greatly by the achievement of a large measure 
of agreement—especially if this agreement in 
turn can be reflected in current national bib- 


‘Incidentally, if I have failed to reach any na- 
tional library association outside the United States, 
would be welcome and the omission will be 
promptly repaired 


word 
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liographies, so facilitating order work for li- 
brarians and dealers alike. 


VARIATIONS IN CATALOG ENTRIES 


In general the principal variations in cata- 
log entries have been between the Anglo- 
American and the German traditions, By a 
coincidence both the Anglo-American Code 
and the Prussian Instructions were published 
in 1908; and by a further coincidence both 
are now undergoing basic review. In 1910 
German librarians tried hard to find a means 
for reconciling the rival traditions. They were 
unsuccessful, but today conditions seem more 
favorable on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The big 


F Anglo- 


differences between the 
American and the German practice relate to 
the use of main title entries (“anonyma,” as 
the Germans call them) and corporate entries. 
The Prussian Instructions avoided corporate 
entries almost completely. Works that we put 
under a corporate name German librarians 
have customarily put under their title or under 
a personal name. When the entry was under 
a title their 
cause grammatical rules, not word-by-word 
titles, 


treatment varied from ours be- 


filing, governed the arrangement of 
sometimes giving rise to rather cumbersome 
and unexpected compounds (“composita,” as 
they are called). As a simple illustration, the 
title entry College and University Education 
in the United States would be entered under 
the compositum “Collegeeducation” because 
the title must be construed as “College Edu- 
cation and University Education in the United 
States” 
held to consist of two nouns in apposition. 


and because “College Education” is 


While the grammatical rules apparently work 
excellently for the Romance languages, they 
lead to great trouble in English and not a 
little trouble in German. However, it was not 
until | looked into the situation in Germany 
did I realize the feeling against sheer tech- 
nicalities on the part of librarians and readers 
alike. 

At the Liibeck conference the German cata 
log code revision committee recommended the 
adoption of mechanical word order (i.e., word- 
by-word filing) in place of the grammatical 
title However, the 


was 


entries. 
that 


following the 


arrangement of 
minor words be 
model of the 


recommendation 
overlooked, 
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Cesamtverzeichnis der auslindischen Zeit- 
schriften, Since in Germany filing rules have 
been an integral part of the catalog code, it 
follows that the American Catalog Code Re- 
vision Committee should now consider how 
far it ought to go into rules for filing. These 
have been implicit in certain of our rules for 
modicum of con- 
follow the 
American code in general may not conform 
to the implied filing rules, may not indeed 
be aware that filing rules are implied. Un- 
doubtedly IFLA will have to debate whether 
basic filing principles should become part of 


entry and have led to a 


fusion because libraries which 


future national codes. 


CORPORATE ENTRIES 

With abandonment of the grammatical ar- 
rangement of titles (except probably for the 
subarrangement of titles under an author's 
name), the main difference between the two 
traditions is the use or nonuse of corporate 
entries, Two years ago IFLA, under the leader- 
ship of Frank Francis, suggested a compro- 
mise position that could be developed to the 
satisfaction of libraries in all countries.’ 
Under the compromise the corporate name 
would constitute the preferable entry for 
official works relating to the activities of an 
organization, but contributions to knowledge 
would be entered under title or a personal 
This 


starting point for our rethinking of a truly 


name, proposal affords an excellent 
vexed problem and could lead to solutions 
that would be both acceptable and desirable 
in this country and elsewhere, Happily there 
is a climate of opinion in Germany in favor 
of the corporate entry on such a basis. For 


instance, Dr. Fuchs—despite the fact that he 


is probably the outstanding authority on the 
both 
commentary on it and because of his experi- 


Prussian Instructions because of his 
ence in the former Prussian State Library 

has in his 1957 book on library administration 
recommended use of corporate entries. These 
developments in IFLA and Germany dovetai! 
with our awareness that we too must take ac: 
tion on the corporate entry. We have known 
since 1935 that we ought to modify our prac- 
tice, for in that year J. C. M. Hanson warned 


* The report of the IFLA group may be found in 
Libri, 6:271-97, 1956. 
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us that we were running headlong into trouble 
with the corporate entry.’ 

Accordingly it was on the theme of joining 
hands for the discussion of common and difh- 
cult cataloging problems that I spoke before 
the Liibeck conference, proposing that we all 
work through IFLA to achieve our ends. The 
response was prompt and gratifying. Dr. 
Nobbe, chairman of the German catalog code 
revision committee, Dr. Hofmann, the out- 
going president of the Verein Deutscher 
Bibliothekare, and Dr. Fuchs, the incoming 
president, all expressed both personally and 
on behalf of their organization the warmest 
interest in international deliberations which 
might lead to the formulation of mutually 
interdependent codes. At the same time, on 
behalf of IFLA, M. Bourgeois and Mr. 
Francis expressed their interest by immedi- 
ately considering plans for IFLA action. This 
action would culminate, perhaps in the sum- 
mer of 1959, in an international conference 
at which agreement on basic principles would 
be sought and for which the revised Lubetzky 
drafts could serve as working papers. 

I believe that we have a unique opportunity 
before us. Auspiciously, the Council on Li- 
brary Resources has set up as one of its major 
objectives the promotion of international 
agreement on cataloging rules. So with the 
combined ability of IFLA and the various 
national library associations, plus the inter- 
ested support of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, notable and lasting results may be 
achieved in the relatively near future. 


‘Corporate Authorship Versus Title Entry,” Li 
brary Quarterly, 5:457-66, Oct. 1935 
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2 More 
To 
Learn? 


Of course, children have more to learn, more 
to understand in our day of swift and dazzling 
change! They also have more to help them... 


At TANGLEY OAKS we do our part by publishing educational materials 
that blend fun with learning . . . tailored so youngsters can understand the 
things that count... 

We build better books, too, by pre-testing ideas and illustrations in our 
own Summer Laboratory School, in neighboring school systems, and in 
teachers’ colleges. At TANGLEY OAKS ““CLASSROOM-TESTED” is a 
guarantee of quality and practicality — for child, parent, teacher, librarian... 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA * MY BOOK HOUSE 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


And: Book Trails © My Travelship © A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
© World Topics Year Book © Journeys Through Bookland. 
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BUYING AND SELLING BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Some Canons of Good Practice 


by a committee of the 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


“A code of fair practices for book dealers and 
librarians is not needed in order to convince 
members of either group that it is reprehen- 
sible to steal or lie. There are many points, 
however, on which a dealer or librarian may 
honestly be uncertain as to the proper proce- 
dure, and a code might be a useful guide for 
those who want to do the right thing.” 

Such was the reasoning behind the decision 
of ALA’s Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials (now the Acquisitions Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division) 
to prepare a code of ethics for buyers and 
sellers of books and manuscripts. A commit- 
tee with John Fall as chairman has been 
working for more than a year on the code 
which is here printed in draft form. 

It should be emphasized that the version 
printed here is still a draft, and that it is be- 
ing published in order to give both librar- 
ians and dealers an opportunity to comment, 
call attention to omissions, and object to any 
provisions with which they may disagree. 
Communications should be addressed to Mr. 
John Fall, Chief, Economics Division, New 
York Public Library, New York 18. 


APPROVALS 


A librarian may ask to receive from dealers 
a selection of new books on approval if the 
account is considerable and if substantially all 
of the approval books are retained. He can- 
not ordinarily request this service plus attrac- 
tive discounts and other services if his pur- 
chasing is highly selective, sometimes in single 
copies, and if the annual volume is small. 
Rare books, autographs and similar ma- 
terials may usually be had on approval, when 
there is a need to inspect them for content, 
condition, binding, when the bibliographic 
description is inadequate, or for like reasons. 


When rarities are requested on approval, 
they should be examined immediately and the 
order should be returned 
promptly and with all possible care, If, as may 
well happen, the librarian wants to retain an 
expensive rarity for a time in the hope that 
he can thereby find someone to buy it for 
him, the dealer should be told this frankly. 
If it is not an item for which the dealer is 
likely to have other orders, or if he is willing 
to gamble on the librarian’s successful quest, 
he will usually agree; but if he cannot afford 
to risk a sale, or for any reason does not want 
to put up with the delays incidental to such 
negotiations, it is his prerogative to decline an 
extension of the approval period. 


confirmed or 


Unsolicited items sent on approval, rare 
with established and reputable dealers, should 
be discouraged. Dealers who send unrequested 
approvals must understand that they do so at 
their own risk and that the shipments may be 
returned unopened at the dealers’ expense. 


AUCTION BUYING 


Librarians, if they wish, should feel free to 
bid themselves rather than use the services of 
an agent at United States auctions which are, 
in effect, open markets. Most librarians find, 
however, that the advantages of depending 
upon a responsible agent are well worth the 
commission fee. The agent has opportunity to 
examine the books offered prior to the sale, 
as the librarian generally has not; he may 
also be better aware of the current market; 
and he assumes at least a reasonable degree 
of responsibility for the books being as repre- 
sented. 

In arranging for the service of an agent at 
an auction sale, the librarian should make his 
instructions clear concerning the ceiling of 
his bid, Generally this is worked out coop- 
eratively, the librarian making his estimate of 
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the price an item will bring and comparing 
it with the agent’s and the gallery’s estimates. 
From this consultation the librarian decides 
how high he is willing to go, whether higher 
or lower than the joint estimate, depending, 
among other things, on the importance of the 
book to the library and the difficulty of find- 
ing another copy. The agent is of course 
bound to observe price ceilings. 

Because of differences of practice from 
United States auctions, it is advisable at for- 
eign auctions, which are more in the nature 
of a wholesale market, for a library to work 
through a trusted agent. 


CATALOGS, WANT LISTS, AND QUOTATIONS 


Libraries generally acquire rare and out-of- 
print books by searching dealers’ catalogs, by 
issuing want lists, and by advertising. It is 
important to libraries, therefore, that catalog 
entries be bibliographically adequate, that 
they include such essential elements as series 
notes, and that they describe accurately the 
condition of the books offered. Similarly, a 
library want list should be bibliographically 
adequate, and any dealer to whom it is sent 
should be told whether or 
him exclusively. In advertising, titles are cited 


not it is sent to 
as briefly as possible, but if a particular edi- 
tion is sought it must be indicated. In quoting 
upon want lists, dealers must specify the edi- 
tion offered, the condition of the copy, and 
the terms of sale. For its part, the library 
should act upon quotations promptly and if 
possible acknowledge all quotations received. 


COPYING 


Manuscripts, or any other unique items, in a 
library’s possession on approval from a dealer 
or on deposit from a private person should 
not be copied in any way without the con- 
currence of the owner, Such copying often 
alters the market value. The value can also 
be affected if access to the material is given 
to persons not concerned with the acquisition. 

If a private owner agrees to permit a copy 
to be made, it is well to inform him that such 
a copy may affect the sale of the material. 


DISCOUNTS 


A library is free to bargain for discounts and 
to select vendors, recognizing that discounts 
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offered may vary widely between institutions, 
and that in general such discounts reflect the 
annual volume of business between the vendor 
and the individual institution, the nature of 
the material ordered, and the degree of inci- 
dental attention to be demanded or expected. 
Thus, the jobber may be able to offer a rela- 
tively high discount on multiple copies of 
higher than a small retailer 
but he cannot be expected to pro- 


popular books 
can afford 
vide personalized services, such as procuring 
out-of-the-way pamphlet material, as perhaps 
the small retailer can. 

A library is likely to spread its current 
hook purchases among several suppliers. It 
may give the multiple-copy commercial orders 
to a jobber to be supplied at an agreed dis- 
count based on a year’s anticipated dollar 
volume; it may use another bookseller for 
more difficult-to-find current books; it may 
depend on yet another bookseller for out-of- 
print hooks; and it may go to the specialists 
for technical, foreign, or rare books and for 
other special categories of material, The li- 
brary’s discounts customarily may range from 
as much as 40 per cent plus on multiple copies 
of current trade books to quoted net price on 
out-of-print or rare books, and sometimes a 
premium may quite appropriately be charged 
on special-order material particularly difficult 


to procure and otherwise impossible for a 
dealer to handle profitably. 
In bargaining for discounts, the librarian 


must always remember that the terms agreed 
upon, and the conditions of payment, are cal- 
culated on a certain anticipated volume of 
orders of a given kind and certain biblio- 
graphic services. To drop a dealer in mid- 
stream without compelling reason and due 
warning once terms have been agreed upon 
breach of faith. On the other hand, a 
dealer’s failure to perform service promised 


is a 


or implied when the discount scale was estab- 
lished relieves the library from this implicit 
obligation. 


EVALUATIONS 
Informed appraisal of the value of a book, 
manuscript, or collection is a technical and 
responsible task which it is wise to leave to 
recognized appraisers or otherwise competent 
persons whose judgment and experience can 
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be had for an appropriate charge. A book- 
seller acting as intermediary for a library in 
a private sale or an auction will generally 
provide an appraisal of the property without 
adding an extra fee to his agent’s commission. 

Appraisals by librarians for tax purposes 
are usually to be avoided, Often they are re- 
quested by a library donor and sometimes they 
are not high enough to please him, If they 
must be made by the librarian, he should do 
so as though he were an official appraiser who 
might have to defend his judgment in court 
and thereby stake his reputation as an expert 
and for integrity. 

Generally, requests for the approximate 
value of a book are best answered by directing 
the inquirer to a bookseller or appraiser, or 
by referral to auction or other price records. 
If the inquirer is introduced to these records 
he should be warned that they can be only 
the most general guide. 

Unrealistic news stories or public state- 
ments concerning the value of rare books or 
manuscripts are frequently released by dealers, 
sometimes by libraries themselves. Informa- 
tion made public relating to the monetary 
value of books and manuscripts and their 
rare or unusual qualities should be strictly 
truthful. It is usually better to stress the cul- 
tural or historical values of items than their 
estimated dollar worth. 


RETURNS 
A dealer accepts the return of an item sup- 
plied against a firm order only as a courtesy, 
except when the item proves not to be as 
represented, when it is found to be defective, 
or if it fails to follow the specifications of 
the order, in which cases the return can be 
made without a formal request. If the return 
is for other reason, the librarian should 
first ask the privilege of returning. The na- 
ture of the material and of the vendor’s bus 
iness are the determining factors in returns; 


any 


for example, a current stock item from a 
general bookshop can be returned at no 
greater loss to the dealer than the waste of 
billing and shipping labor, and generally will 
be accepted from a good customer, provided 
of course that it comes back in the same con- 
dition in which sold, undamaged and un- 


marked; on the other hand an out-of-print 
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or special order book for which there is no 
wide market, or a rare book which the dealer 
has gone to the expense of seeking out and 
cataloging (and for which he may have 
turned down subsequent orders) should not 
be returned under ordinary circumstances, 


SALE OF DUPLICATES AND DISCARDS 


Duplicates and other unwanted library books 
books should be disposed of with the idea 
always in mind that once off the library prem- 
ises they are back in the open book market. 
It follows that all marks of library ownership 
(that is, all marks 
such as book plates and perforated stampings ) 
must be cancelled, Usually it is enough to 
with- 
drawn,” “rejected,” or with a similar word 
or phrase. Exceptional or valuable material 


clearly understandable 


” 6 


counterstamp such marks “discarded, 


whose possession by someone other than the 
library might appear to be irregular may be 
accompanied by a simple bill of sale or other 
document authenticating the transfer of owner- 


ship. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
FILM OF 
PROTECTION 


¢ 


CHALLENGER #122 


In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher #130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY Vi 


SCHEDULING AND PROGRAMING COMMUNITY 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


by Abigail H. Harris 


Top: A community stop in St. Louis County. 
The audio-charger is at the right of the seated 
librarian. Both librarians are uniformed. 


Above: One of three almost identical trailer 
bookmobiles serving adults in St. Louis County. 


Miss Harris is head of Adult Education Serv- 
ice, St. Louis County Library, Normandy, Mo. 


The ten-year-old St. Louis County Library 
serves an area of 455 square miles with a 
population of over 400,000 including rural, 
highly industrial and suburban communities. 
The present organization consists of a head- 
quarters, two small branches, and 14 book- 
mobiles in regular service plus two others for 
emergencies. In 1956 the circulation statistics 
showed the issue of 1,560,688 books, 30,686 
phonograph records, and 9094 films. The 
traveling libraries took 82 per cent of this 
total circulation into the elementary schools, 
high schools and large and small communities 
of the service area. Headquarters, branches 
and mail service accounted for the other 
18 per cent. 

The Children’s Service Department sched- 
ules, mans and supplies the eight bookmobiles 
which visit 156 elementary schools, both pub- 
lic and parochial. Adult Service operates two 
high school bookmobiles which visit 35 junior 
and senior high schools. These school book- 
mobiles offer public library service. They use 
schools as logical points of distribution, but 
they do not take the place of school libraries. 
These ten units have only school stops and 
carry principally books for the grade levels 
served. Some adult books are on the juvenile 
units for the teachers, principals, and parents 
of the students. 

The high school units carry a large adult 
collection, both fiction and nonfiction suitable 
for senior high school students, as well as 
books at the junior high school reading level. 
The scheduling of these ten bookmobiles is 
fairly stereotyped. The time allotted to each 
school depends on its enrollment, Each ele- 
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mentary, junior and senior high school is vis- 
ited once every month throughout the school 
year. Once every two weeks would make the 
younger readers happier, but this is not yet 


possible. 


BETSY THE PIONEER 


The St. Louis County Library has four 
adult bookmobiles. Three are trailers carry- 
ing 4000 to 5000 volumes, and one is a small 
self-propelled unit with a capacity of 2000 to 
3000, capable of parking in a residential drive- 
makes 49 


schedule. Its 


way if necessary. This unit com- 


munity stops in a two-week 


shortest stop is 45 minutes, the longest two 
hours. For eight years this unit has been a 
pioneer. Many stops on its run were so heavily 
that a full-day 


half-day or a stop on 


used 


another unit had to be substituted. When this 


happens the pioneer’s schedule is changed and 


it starts out on another course. Not all spots 
are so lucky. If adequate use is not made of 
the library facilities—after publicity and serv- 
ice have been given at the location for a rea- 
sonable period of time—the stop is discon- 
tinued and the schedule changed. As long as 
than the 


branches, 


the demand for service is greater 


capacity of the bookmobiles and 
there is no reason to maintain dull or un- 
apprec iated stops. 

Betsy (as this unit is endearingly called by 
its staff) travels with a librarian, driver-clerk, 
and, in the summer, one additional assistant. 
It operates 50 weeks out of the 52. Two weeks 
at Christmas she is rested and refurbished in- 
side and out. It leaves and returns to head- 
quarters every day, Monday through Friday. 
Its collection is a well-rounded one, prin- 
cipally leveled at adult reading but including 
high school and juvenile books of all cate- 
gories. Mama is usually the family provider 
of library books. She is sent off with a list of 
“likes” by Papa, Grandfather and all the little 
ones, A familiar sight at a community stop is 
well-basketed 


time later she loads 20 to 


a matron wheeling 
bicycle, A short 
30 books in her basket and off she goes, hop 


ing that her selections will be popular ones and 


that the reading material will last for two 
weeks, 

This bookmobile announces, itself by loud- 
speaker. As the unit nears its destination the 
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librarian broadcasts, “This is your St. Louis 
County Library Bookmobile Service. We will 
park at January and Thurston from ten to 
eleven.” This announcement is repeated several 
times as the driver circles the nearby area. 
Since all stops on this unit are short, it is 
interesting and rewarding to see families pour 
out of the houses and up the road to January 
and Thurston. 

Librarians planning to use a loudspeaker 
on their new bookmobile are advised to check 
first with the city 
in St. Louis County will not allow this ac- 
tivity. 


fathers. Two communities 


The three adult trailers run on a weekly 
Monday through Saturday schedule and are 
brought into headquarters only once every 
of the areas served by 
these bookmobiles are 30 to 35 miles from 


two weeks. Several 
headquarters; most of the stops include night 
hours, and the total working time per week 
is as high as 50 hours. Since no one librarian 
could take full responsibility for one of these 
trailers, the practical idea was conceived of 
hiring local women to work these stops. The 
new trailer librarian is given a training period 
at headquarters, works the trailer with an 
experienced hand, and then she is on her own, 
with possibly a high school student shelver 
after school hours if the stop is a busy one. 
Some trailer women work as many as three 
stops a week on the same or different units. 


THE TRIPLETS 

The three units for adults are supervised by 
the Adult Service Department. All these part 
time people are responsible to the Chief of 
Adult Service, and she in turn is responsible 
to them for supplying all necessary equipment, 
books. dust-cloths. 


The trailers are as nearly alike in construction, 


including supplies and 
book collection, and operation as possible. A 
great effort is made to accomplish this, for the 
benefit of the part time personnel and the 
patrons, many of whom use two or more units. 
On a day a trailer is scheduled to be “in” (one 
designated day on alternate weeks) a crew 
from Adult Service gives it the once over, and 
lightly. The checked for 


“mends” and books from other agencies; new 


not shelves are 
books are added; old one removed, There is a 
full check of supplies and a physical clean up 
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inside and out by a maintenance man. 

During the two weeks that these units are 
away from headquarters, daily deliveries go 
out to them, As an example: one man, work- 
ing full time, moves the trailers from, say, the 
Monday stop to the Tuesday stop, and at the 
same time he deposits the communications from 
headquarters. Then he returns to headquarters 
with messages from the trailer personnel. In- 
cluded in the daily delivery are books which 
were returned from other agencies, new books, 
lists, supplies, and specially requested books, 
records and films. 

The 
trailers to remain at a stop one day. However, 
in two localities the use of the bookmobile 
was so great that a second day at the same 
spot was scheduled, and in another a trailer 


customary procedure is for these 


is moved from its morning stop to a different 
spot for the afternoon. This is difficult for the 
driver who has to make the extra move 
coupling. uncoupling, parking, unparking, etc. 
He should be given adequate time in the 
schedule for such mechanical jobs. To set the 
trailer, load the boxes and unload them, un- 
couple and recouple takes about 15 to 20 min- 
utes at each trailer. 

The book 


comparable to the collection on the self- 


collections on these units are 
propelled one. All ages and all tastes are 
catered to. Headquarters tries to see that a 
certain stop where the “Who-done-it” addicts 
are in great number receives more than its 
share of the new mysteries. There is a two-day 
stop in a neighborhood where the reading level 
is above average; this stop gets the more 
esoteric literature. 

Every two weeks a list, “What's New in the 
St. Louis County Library,” goes out to each 
agency. This list, which is useful to the staff as 
well as the patrons, serves to give the picture of 
the over-all system and to allow patrons to 
request books which may have been purchased 
for headquarters only. However, since the li- 


‘ 


brary operates completely on the “reservoir 
book collection system,” a headquarters book 
ora Bookmobile No, 7 book may be borrowed 
by Bookmobile No. 6 or Heidbrink Branch. 
The records of the borrowing are filed in the 
Adult Service Department and three full-time 
assistants are kept busy working on inter- 


agency requests. 


Phonograph records and films are scheduled 
out of headquarters only. However, lists of 
these holdings are on all bookmobiles, and 
bookmobile patrons may request records which 
will be delivered to their stops. Films are 
booked on a 24-hour basis. Every effort is 
made to deliver film through bookmobiles for 
the patrons’ convenience, but this service is 
difficult to arrange, since it is a rule that film 
may not stay on a unit overnight when this 
unit is not in the headquarters parking lot. 


COVERING THE COUNTY 

In scheduling adult bookmobile stops all 
extension librarians have the same problem; 
more requests for stops than hours and the 
bookmobiles allow. St. Louis 
County is increasing tremendously in popu- 


lation. A rural area ten years ago (or at least 


number of 


not a residential one) it is now a teeming 
group of homes, schools, supermarkets and 
shopping centers. Word gets around to the new 
homeowners of our service and the calls come 
in. One patron will tell of the fine service she 
received at her former address and ask how 
she and her neighbors can qualify for a stop 
in the new area. Another will tell of the rec- 
ommendation of Mrs. Jones who 
Affton and “gets the most out of her tax dol- 
lar with her library service.” 

When a vacancy of an hour or a day appears 
is taken 
toward filling requests for a new stop. The 


lives in 


on the schedule, immediate action 


patrons who have requested bookmobile serv- 
ice are contacted, their recommendations as to 
hours and parking spots considered, These 
suggestions are often helpful and constructive. 


The new neighborhood is then examined to 


find a central, convenient parking place for 
the unit. Many factors enter into the final de- 
cision. The trailers operate almost entirely by 
means of electricity for air conditioning, light 
audio-charging Two of the 
trailers need either a 10,000 watt generator 


and system, 
or a 60-ampere 220-volt plug-in. The heat is 
supplied by oil. The third trailer, which is not 
air conditioned, plugs in to a neighboring 
store or home. Of course the library assumes 
the expenses for the current used. 

Parking facilities for the patrons visiting 
the bookmobile must be considered. Even the 
side of the street on which the unit is parked 
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needs to be thought out—particularly in the 
case of a wide, hazardous highway. Stops in- 
cluding early evening hours, to 7:00 or 8:00 
p.M., have proved very popular in this library. 
Saturday morning on a trailer is a very busy 
time too, When the librarian has selected just 
the spot, he approaches the store owner or 
manager, or the home owner, and starts stalk- 
ing. In St. Louis County practically every per- 
son approached, from a bank president, whose 
bank owned a lovely parking lot, to an elderly 
lady with a good driveway, has been most 
gracious and willing to help the library cause. 
Complete and perfect bookmobile schedul- 
ing is the aim of all extension librarians. Cir- 
culation statistics and the proportion of com- 
plaints to praise are two means of measuring 
the distance to the goal. Publicity is highly 
helpful in attaining this. A satisfied customer 
will pass the good word around, but unfortu- 
nately he does not carry the bookmobile sched- 
ules either in his head or his pocket. There- 
fore, the St. Louis County Library supplements 
with other means. The loudspeaker on the self- 
propelled unit is helpful and successful for 
this particular unit. Advertising the library in 
general and the bookmobiles in particular is 
done by three orthodox methods—television, 
radio and newspapers. Spot announcements 
and pictures are used on radio and television. 
The metropolitan and community newspapers 
receive notices announcing new stops, or a 
change in the time or location of old stops. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The bookmobile staff also advertises in an 
unusual way. After six months’ probation, uni- 
forms are issued to both men and women as- 
sistants. In the winter a tailored outfit, con- 


sisting of a jacket, two pairs of trousers and 
a cap for the men, and a jacket, two skirts and 
a beret for the women, is furnished by the 
library. In the summer American Golfer seer- 
sucker dresses are worn by the women, and 
light-weight trousers and shirts by the men. 
Each uniform has a colorful patch on the left 
sleeve with “St. Louis County Library” and 
the picture of a bookmobile on it. 

Members of the staff are constantly called 
upon to talk about the library at P.T.A. meet- 
ings, mothers clubs, extension groups, faculty 
meetings, etc. The speaker finds out which 
bookmobile stops will be of interest to the 
patrons in this neighborhood, He gives the 
dates, days and hours of the service to this 
community. These meetings with local groups 
serve a multiple purpose: To publicize the 
service, with details as to schedule; to increase 
the librarian’s awareness of community needs; 
and to establish rapport between the librarian 
and the community. 

The library’s expansion program includes 
three large regional branches and a new head- 
quarters, either in the paper or concrete pour- 
ing stage, and one new bookmobile each year 
until all residents in the service area are sup- 
plied. The new regional libraries will serve the 
public directly and bookmobiles will possibly 
be routed from one or more of them as well as 
from headquarters. 

Since the expansion program has been an- 
nounced, inquiries have poured into the li- 
brary. “But you won’t cut down on our book- 
mobile service, will you?” The answer from 
the director of the St. Louis County Library, 
Stewart W. Smith, is, “No, we believe book- 
mobiles are here to stay, and expect to add 
to the fleet rather than abandon it.” 


Try BIBLIO-PACS!—The NEW Time and Money Savers! 


BIBLIO-PACS in selections of 25 consist of the "best" titles of each month 
fully processed and catalogued for immediate shelving. 


Write: 
The SCOFIELD CO., 1767-A East 2nd St., Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


Wholesalers of Custom Processed and Catalogued Books. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


is the time to start work for the Li- 
Act appropriations for the 


NOW 
brary 
third year (1958-59) of the program which 
begins July 1, 1958. Congressional action will 
when Con- 


Services 


commence soon after January 7 
gress will reconvene for the second session of 
the 85th Congress. 

While the members of Congress are at 
home during the adjournment period, it is 


important for each Congressman to be fully 


informed about the Library Services Act and 
what is happening under the Act in his dis- 
trict and in his state. Invite him to see the 
program in operation at first hand: a trip on 
a bookmobile, centralized ordering and proc- 
essing, a regional center, a new branch, or 
expanded service through existing libraries 
are but a few suggestions. The old adage is 
true—"“seeing is believing.” If the members 
see that the Act is benefiting their constituents, 
they will take a more active interest in the 
appropriation of funds for this important 
program. 

Next year will definitely be another trying 
year. Prospects are that the economy drive 
under way this year will be intensified, Fed- 
eral agencies will be under pressure to main- 
tain, or even cut, their present level of ex- 
penditures. This means continued hard work 
on our part in obtaining adequate funds for 
Act. Our 


efforts were certainly rewarding this year and 


the Library Services combined 
can be again. 

It is up to you—each librarian, trustee, and 
friend of the 


possible with your representative and your 


library—to visit as soon as 
two senators before they return to Washing- 
ton in January. Let each know how much his 
support of the program 
the people of the district or the state. Answer 


means to you and 
his questions about the program and tell him 
you will continue to keep him informed. He 
needs to be continuously in touch with de- 
velopments under the Act. 


The 


propriations in 


calendar of events on the LSA ap- 
1957 is given below. There 
1958. 


tinued work together is vital to success. 


will be similar deadlines in Our con- 


by Julia D. Bennett 


Jan. 3 
Jan. 16 
Congress 
Feb. 28—ALA 
Subcommittee on Appropriations 

March 21—House Appropriations Committee re- 
ported $5,000,000 for LSA 

March 29—House sustained $5,000,000 on Floor, 
defeating amendment to cut these funds 

May 7—ALA testimony presented to Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations 

June 7—Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
ported $5,000,000 for LSA 

June 12—Senate passed LSA funds at $5,000,000 

June 29—President Eisenhower signed the Ap- 
propriations Bill which included funds for the 
LSA 

Aug. 14—LSA funds released by the Bureau of 
the Budget! 

Aug. 16—Checks 
plans for fiscal, 1958 had been approved. 


Congress convened 
President's Budget was released to the 


testimony presented to House 


mailed to the states whose 


All states except Delaware, Indiana, and 
Wyoming have submitted state plans under 
the Library Services Act. Two territories also 
have not yet come into the program, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, Of the 48 plans 
submitted, 44 have been approved. This is 
an excellent record. 

The Library 
$7,500,000 for each year of a five-year period, 
The $7,500,000, has not 
propriated for either of the first two years 
of the program ($2,050,000 for the first year 
and $5,000,000 for the already a 
deficit of $7,950,000). It is therefore urgent 
that the full authorization of $7,500,000 be 
appropriated for each of the next three years. 

Our more be the full 
$7,500,000 Act, This 
means the appropriation must be increased 
$2,500,000 above the level appropriated fo»: 


Services Act authorized 


amount, been ap- 


second 


goal will once 


authorized by the 


"When the 
Bill we did not expect that a month and a half would 
pass before the money was releared by the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare. For bac' 
t'e budgetary situation after this appropriation was 
parsed by the statement by John 
E. Fogarty in the Congressional Record, August 29, 
1957, p. A7215-17 


President signed the Appropriations 


ground information on 


the Congress, se« 
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New Books 


FROM 


SCARECROW PRESS 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
LIBRARIES 


by B. Landheer 
Librarian, World Court, The Hague 


An interesting, provocative book and one 
for which there has long been a need. 
Some important chapters are: 
© What is “the social function” of a 
Library? 
Who reads and why? 
Reading and personality development 
The probable future functions of writ- 
ing, reading and libraries 
An important new book. 287 p. $6.00 


TITLES IN SERIES 
VOL. 2 JAN. 1953 - DEC. 1956 


by Eleanora S. Baer 
This newly published 2nd volume of 
TITLES IN SERIES is equal in importance 
to Vol. I* which covered the years prior 
to January 1953, and will be welcomed 


by catalogers, reference librarians, bibli- 
ographers, scholars and students. 

336 p. $6.50 
* Vol. 1 still available at $16.00 
Index to series in both volumes. 


GUIDE TO THE MUSICAL ARTS 


An analytical index of 
articles and illustrations 
1953-56 
compiled by 
S. Yancey Belknap 
Listing 15,000 articles and 6,000 illustra- 
tions in the world’s leading journals deal- 
ing with music, opera, the dance and the 
theatre. 
Indexed in two parts: 
1) Articles 
4 Illustrations 


A useful book for every library. 
1216p. $25.00 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


the current year. Active Congressional sup- 
port from both sides of the aisle for the Li- 
brary Services Act program will again be all 
important to the success of our battle for this 
appropriation. 


m ” * *” n o - * * * oe 


This is the last “Washington Report” | will 
write before leaving the ALA Washington O}.- 
fice. | want to take this opportunity of adding 
a personal word, May I| express my sincere 
thanks to all of you for the many ways in which 
you have given me your help and encourage- 
ment. Your many, many kindnesses have been 
deeply appreciated, It has been my great priv- 
ilege and pleasure to serve as your representa- 
tive in Washington for the Association. It was 
a priceless experience. 


TRIBUTE TO MISS BENNETT 


Resolution adopted at the 
Kansas City Conference 


Wuereas, Miss Julia D. Bennett, as head of the 
Washington Office of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has rendered inestimable service to the 
library profession; 

Whereas, Under her leadership and largely 
through her untiring efforts, the Library Services 
Act has been realized and $5,000,000 has been 
appropriated for grants to the states during the 
fiscal year, 1957-58; 

Wuereas, In her relationships with the Con- 
gress, in her dealings with the other members of 
the American Library Association, with legisla- 
tors, federal and state agencies, trustee groups 
and other organizations and individuals, she has 
exhibited a rare combination of tact, intelligence, 
forthrightness, and charm that has endeared her 
to all those with whom she came in contact and 
has added immeasurably to the prestige of the 
library profession; and 

Wuereas, she is now leaving her present post 
to enter the equally important profession of mar- 
riage; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Library Associa- 
tion extend to Miss Julia D. Bennett its apprecia- 
tion for a magnificent accomplishment in Wash- 
ington, that it take this opportunity to tell her 
what a pleasure it has been to work with her in 
our common pursuit of the goals of American 
librarianship and that it wish for her every pos- 
sible happiness in the years ahead. 
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see this NEW color and sound film first 


This film was made to assist architects, school 
administrators and librarians in planning 
better libraries. 

You'll see the importance of teamwork, 
among these groups, that is so mecessary to 
effectively create the successful operation of 
today’s school libraries. 


Write for free showing 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


And you'll see how necessary it is to con- 
sult an equipment specialist in the early 
planning stages in order to insure the se- 
lection of just the right equipment. 

You can’t afford to miss this film 
available to anyone concerned with the 
planning and building of a school library. 


It's 


Ptand. Room 2162, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 


DIVISION OFf SFERRY BAND CORPORATION 
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service on a silver platter 


Visualize if you will the finest service you have ever 
received from your favorite hotel, restaurant, or vacation 
spa. This is the service we endeavor to give in 
handling your binding orders. Our representative will 
answer your beck and call . . . our trucks roll in all 
kinds of weather to deliver your orders on time . . . your binding 
shipment is delivered where you want it . . . our plant 
personnel will follow your every instruction and cooperate with 
you in every way .. . and our prices are reasonable, too. 
The library customer is all important to us and we want to get 
and keep your business. That's the reason we give service on 
a silver platter and we shall continue to do so. We are anxious 


to show you, so why not beckon us today. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


BOUND TO PLEASE 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Librarians are always looking for 
ways to show their patrons 

the value of the services they 
receive. This year, in a leaflet 
published with the annual report, the 
Minneapolis Public Library put 

it on a straight money basis. 


$3.49 was the per capita cost of operating 
the Minneapolis Public Library in 1956—so, 
your $3.49 made you part owner of the four- 
story main li- brary which at- 
tracts 1500 visi- tors daily. In it 
you maintain 13 public 
departments, a science museum 
and _ planetar- ium, as well as 
the ordering, processing, maintenance and 
administrative headquarters for the entire 
system. 

You and Municipal 
Branch, the second oldest such branch in the 
United States and you operate the Social 
Service Branch in the Citizens Aid Building, 
the only public library branch of its kind in 
the country, You own 13 community branch 


libraries, operate two more in 


junior high schools, maintain 
bookmobiles 


service 


own the Business 


20 subbranches in elementary 
public schools and own two 
which made 17 weekly 
during 1956. (you'll own three in °57) 


stops 


106 classroom collections to 43 
school buildings, and provided the sick in 


You sent 


17 hospitals and three rest homes with bed- 
You book 


collections for workers in 37 business houses, 


side library service. maintained 
engine houses and welfare centers and sent 
books to 14 summer camps. 

Your $3.49 that went to the Library last 
year added 47,916 volumes to your collection 
which now numbers 973,866 catalogued items. 
You can boast ownership of 1200 LP and 


8000 78rpm recordings as well as 200 litera- 


ture recordings and 350 discs which teach 
nine foreign languages. You own 35,000 music 
scores, 850,000 pictures and 1000 fine prints. 
You have a collection of 30,000 

slides, 450 filmstrips, 835 Lomm 

films, and 7000 stereographs. 

Your file of clippings and pam- 

phlets totals 1,800,000. You re- 

ceive 77 newspapers and 2070 magazines, ex- 
cluding duplicates, while the government in 
1956 sent you 16,000 documents, 

For $3.49 you enjoy the treasures of the 
Minneapolis Athenaeum, a private subscription 
library which makes its holdings available 
to the supporters of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. With your $3.49 you 
employ 395 peo- ple, of whom 
153 fessional librar- 
ians, all one college de- 
gree, many with two, a good 
complement of clerical workers selected by 
17 skilled bindery 
workers who last year processed 30,978 vol- 


are pro- 


with 
civil service examination, 


umes and 16,812 magazines, and 36 janitorial 
employees who maintained your plant. Your 


employees made it possible for readers to take 


(6! ” 


home 3,367,954 books in 1956 books 
per Minneapolis citizen) and in addition, 
307,017 nonbook items, such as films, clip- 
pings, recordings, projectors and museum 
materials. Your librarians handle the million 
reference questions asked yearly at the rate 
of 3800 a Your $3.49 makes you a 
stockholders in a business with a budget of 
$1,820,395. 


day. 
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MYLAR’ 
CWeee CATALOG CARD 
PROTECTORS 


Protect catalog cards with new — space 
saving protectors made with exceptionally 
durable Mylar Polyester Film*. Mylar Micro- 
Card Protectors also available. 


BRO-DART CATALOG CARDS 


The finest methods of manufacturing . . . utilizing the highest quality 
stock . . . assure you of the best when you order Bro-Dart Catalog Cards. 
Exceptional tear strength . . . good typing and erasive surface . . . proper 
‘snap’ . . . and long life. A complete selection of weights and styles. 


*Reg'd Trade Mork .. . E. |. duPont deNemours & Co. 


Bro Deit iwousrases 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 1898 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 


It confirms your 


JUDGMENT 


When you decide on a Gersten- 
slager Bookmobile to meet your 
library extension requirements 
you find good reason for your 
choice from end to end of the 
fine custom-built body. 


Enduring frame construction re- 
duces body maintenance ex- 
pense. Fine appearance im- 
presses the public. 


G e , s t e il Ss l a 4 ? - Write, wire, or phone for de- 


tailed information. 
The Gerstenslager Co. 
scare: BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 
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A COMPLETE TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE FROM THE ARAMAIC (SYRIAC) 


by George M. Lamsa 
“The work done by Dr. Lamsa is one of the truly interesting and genuinely 
scholarly efforts at Bible translation in recent times. Two things commend | 
the work: (1) the English is smooth but concise and expressive; (2) one 
readily feels that Dr. Lamsa is at home in Semitic languages.”"—Dr. H. 
Leo EDLEMAN, President, Georgetown College. 


“This is the Bible translation from the language Jesus spoke. It is unique. 
Again and again the sacred writings have been enriched and made luminous 
by Dr. Lamsa’s faithful translation of the idioms from his own native 
tongue. Not a new Bible but a new translation of distinction.” 
Dr. DANIEL A. POLING, Chairman and Editor, Christian Herald. 


“I admire Dr. Lamsa’s spirit and scholarship. His translation 
gives new and fresh meaning and provides real life enrich- 
ment.”"—Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Pastor, Marble Col- 
legiate Reformed (Dutch) Church, New York City. 


Being a Translation from the Peshitta, the Authorized 
Bible of the Church of the East 


Translated by George M. Lamsa, noted Scriptural scholar 
and author, from his native tongue. Printed on Bible paper, cloth-bound. 

Attractively jacketed, with tinted top and gold-stamped titles. 1264 pages. 
To be published October 15. $12.50 


COMPARATIVE VERSES: 


King James Version Lamsa Translation 
Jeremiah 4 
10 Then said I, Ah, Lord GOD! 10 Then I said, I beseech thee, O 
surely thou hast greatly deceived this LORD God, surely I have greatly de- 
people and Jerusalem, saying, Ye ceived this people and Jerusalem; for 
shall have peace; whereas the sword 1 have said, You shall have peace; 
reacheth unto the soul. and behold, the sword reaches into 
the soul. 
Romans 5 


7 For scarcely for a righteous man 7 Hardly would any man die for the 
will one die: yet peradventure for a sake of the wicked: but for the sake 
good man some would even dare to of the good, one might be willing to 
die. die. 


National advertising in general magazines, 48 religious publications, and 
leading newspapers. Two-color, 4-page brochure and ad mats available. 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 


1222-26 ARCH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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The World's Largest Record Dealer 


The records on 
our shelves would 
stack as high as 
7 EMPIRE STATE 
buildings with the 


TV masts included 


e off List Price 
% FOB Destination (We pay 


all shipping costs.) 


@ Top Quality Recordings 
@® Over 1,250,000 records always on hand 


Plays, Poetry, Opera, Folkmusic, 
Orchestral, Symphonic & Chamber 
Music 


Prompt and careful filling of orders 


Write today to Mr. Benj. D. Rosen, Educational 
Department, for your FREE copy of 
THE LONG PLAYER catalog. 


SAM GOODY 
235 W. 49th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
(eeees 


we occcceatc ac at ECE MEE CAMMEHEL EE EEOEUT EERE HOE GORE 
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hole mee iets 


Regulations governing the circulation of films 
than for 
slides, filmstrips, and pictures. Because condi- 


are more restrictive those records, 


tions under which films are made available 
largely govern the extent and way in which they 
can be used, an informal survey of the rules of 
ten public libraries was made. The chief con- 
cern was with who is eligible to borrow films. 

A letter of to the A-V li- 
of each answer to the 
questions, “Do you to individuals? 


the following informa- 


sent 
institution. In 
films 


inquiry was 
brarian 
loan 
Under what conditions?” 
tion was elicited. Three libraries loan films only 
to formally organized groups (Chicago, Enoch 
Pratt, and New York). Two loan to individuals 
but with the qualification that they be shown 
audience of 


Mo.). Five 


same conditions 


fifteen 
loan to 
whic h 


minimum 
Kansas City, 
the 
apply to organizations (Akron, Cincinnati, Cleve- 


to a group--a 
(Dallas 
individuals 


and 
under 


land, Los Angeles and Louisville). The responses 
suggest that the public library is changing its 
concept of films as materials primarily for the 
use of groups, and is beginning to make them 
available to individual borrowers. 


The concept of film as a “group” material 


probably had its roots in the rationale public 


COMPARATIVE “COST PER PERSON" OF 


Expenditure 
Circulation 


of Books 


for Books (and 


I ibrary 


lor 
Periodicals 


Cincinnati $. 4? 1,810,459 
Enoch Pratt 3.678 891 
Louisville 1,393,464 


Data for expenditure and circulation of books were 
Education and Welfare, Office 
of films were obtained from Public Library Film Statistics (mimeographed), June 


Departme nt of Health 


Office for Adult Education, 


libraries first employed to justify the acquisition 
of films, and in very practical considerations. In 
the 1940's, 
tions were starting, films were thought of almost 
There 


was a strong feeling that individuals would use 


early when public library collec 


exclusively as tools for adult education. 


films only for amusement and that the library 


was not in the entertainment business. Because 


collections were relatively small and films ex 


pensive, it was reasoned that more people would 
be able to see films at a lower “cost per person” 


Expenditure 


7,500 


by Shirley Ellis 


to Another 
argument, not always explicitly stated, was that 
in 


if circulation was limited groups. 


individuals would be inadequately trained 


projection, likely to cause excessive damage, and 
able to responsibility for that 


less assume 
damage. 

Public library 
a wide range of subject matter and treatment, 


film collections now represent 
and there is a wealth and variety of intellectual 
and emotional experience available on 16mm 
film. The function of public library film collec- 
of adult 
indeed it ever 


is no longer merely 


defined, if 


tions, then, one 


education, narrowly 
was. There has been opportunity to formulate 
standards for selection, and experience suggests 
that the 


types, and standards are high for the quality, 


when discrimination is exercised in 
even the person seeking only amusement will 
find much more. 

At the the total 


owned by public libraries increases every year. 


same time number of films 
From this standpoint it becomes possible to loan 
films to individuals 

A very rough index of the per person cost of 
circulating films, as compared to that for books, 
suggests that the cost for films is much lower 


(see the accompanying table). 
ATING BOOKS AND 


CIRCUIT FILMS (1956) 


Circulation 
ol Films { lo 
tal \udience 


Cost pet 
Book 


Cost per 


Films Film 


827,301 
343,179 
755.514 


$.120 
OR4 
073 


$.009 
022 
O13 


700 
,487 


March 1957 Circular 502, U.S 
Data for expenditure and circulation 
1957, compiled by the 


obtained from the 
of Education 


American Library Association 


In brief, the conditions which created restric- 
tions on film use have changed and are chang 
ing; 
changed their rules. Only by making films avail 


accordingly, many film libraries have 


able as freely as other library materials can 


their full potential as a medium of art and com 
munication be realized. 

The comments of film librarians who loan to 
individuals are enthusiastic and valid argument 
for this policy. Cincinnati phrases its position in 


terms of the educational responsibility of the 
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library to the entire community: 


Who knows where an idea may sprout? There are 
unorganized neighborhood groups who show “idea” 
filme 


even though they are not 


. to them, 
We would 
estimate home users to be one-fifth of our borrowers 


We are 


to home groups for children’s parties and home show 


Are we justified in refusing films 
“organized 7” 


raising taste in children’s films by lending 


ings We realize that our interpretation is liberal, 
mind that book 
materials, are acquired to serve the community. 


Karline Brown 


but we bear in films, as well as 


Akron states: 


In circulating films, as in the circulation of books, 
we do not feel that we can inquire into the reason 
for borrowing. We encourage the use of films, as we 
encourage the use of books, for education, recreation 


and information. Ilda Goshkin. 


Los Angeles, which originally had rather strict 
regulations and has since revised them so. that 
now the only requirement for withdrawing films 
is a current adult library card, says: 


rhis more liberal policy has relieved some problems 
especially public relations—increased circulation, and 
so far as we can tell has brought no new problems 
William Speed. 


The question of whether individuals, as op- 


posed to groups, would be careless in handling 
films has been answered pragmatically. No li- 
brary loaning to individuals reports dispropor- 
tionate damage from individual patrons. And 
Louisville comments: 

For the past eight years individual home users have 
been responsible for less damage than other users. 
Often the home user is an amateur photographer and 
has a better conception of the value of a film as well 


as knowing how to properly. 
Dorothy Day. 


use a projector 


problem of an _ individual’s, or 
for extensive damage 


To meet the 
group's, ability to pay 
some libraries have a system of insurance. The 
patron small premium (e.g. 10c per 
reel), limiting his liability to a predetermined 
maximum (e.g. $15). 

Loaning films to individuals undoubtedly sends 
circulation spiraling and means additional work 
for A-V departments, which even now are under- 
staffed. Rethinking and simplifying circulation 


procedures, however, can accommodate the in- 


pays a 


creased demand. The tradition and goal of the 
public library is service to all. We have the 
tradition. We are getting the films. All that is 
needed to further the progress that has already 
been made is the ingenuity and willingness to 
fuse the two into a working policy. 


LISTENING CORNER (12vJ8-7) 


Ideal for libraries where group listening with head- 


Model 
12VJ8-7 


$139.50 Net 


phones without disturbing others is required. 


Now ... with Exclusive STROBESELECTOR 

... the only turntable which offers 

© Exact setting of 16%, 33%, 
45 and 78 RPM. 

© Center drive, continuously variable speed 
from 16 to 84 RPM. 

PLUS: 
An all-new PUSH-BUTTON Pickup arm 
which ends record damage caused while 
grasping the arm at the beginning and end 
of each record. 


Plays 7” to 16” recordings. 
Multiple outlets for 8 sets of headphones. 


Push-pull amplifier—6 watts undistorted, 
10 watts peak. 


© 12” concert speaker. 
© Weighs only 20 pounds. 


Also available without speaker and carrying 
case for easy table-top mounting or for perma- 
nent installation $115.50 Net 


or further information, write 


DEPT. ALA-4 


¢ 1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. « HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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ADULT SERVICES 


What is the Adult Services Division, and 
what is it doing? 

This new division was established at the 
1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult Educa- 
tion Division. Its name and its responsibili- 
ties were changed by action of Council at the 
annual conference in Kansas City in June, at 
the recommendation of the Special Commit- 
tee on Reorganization. The ALA Bulletin for 
October 1957, contains the complete report, 
including statements of divisional responsibili- 
ties. 

The 
wide range of libraries and professional in- 
terests. A complete listing of officers and com- 
mittee personnel will appear in the Decem- 
ber ALA Bulletin. 

The appointment of the division’s first Ex- 


officers of the Division represent a 


ecutive Secretary, Eleanor Phinney, became 
official on July 1. The development of a work- 
ing division started soon after, when the 
president began to consider committee person- 
nel. In addition to the standing committees 
provided for in the bylaws (Nominating, 
Election, Program and Budget, and Bylaws), 
the division executive board established at its 
meeting in June a Program Policy Commit- 
tee, “to delineate the outlines of goals and 
activities for the Division.” Margaret Monroe, 
Assistant Professor, Graduate Library School, 
Rutgers University, has accepted the chair- 
manship of this committee, and its work will 
be under way as soon as the remaining mem- 
bers have been appointed. Since recommenda- 
tions for the direction which the activities of 
the division should take will come from this 
committee, only a few specific activities are 
being undertaken at present. One which was 
authorized by the division executive board in 
June is the development of a handbook to 
help adult education or adult services com- 
mittees and sections in state and regional 
associations in planning their activities. 
Planning for a department in the ALA Bul- 
letin has been another early step in the 
work of the division. Mildred Stibitz, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Public Library, will act as department editor. 


The department’s chief purpose will be to 
report to the membership of the division, and 
to the ALA membership in general, on the 
activities and concerns of ASD. 

The membership of the ASD, as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1957, totals 1250. Who are these mem- 
bers? Although nearly three-fourths of them 
are in public libraries and armed forces li- 
braries, all other types of libraries are repre- 
college and university libraries, 


sented also 
special libraries, hospital and institution li- 


braries, school libraries, and state library 
agencies and library schools, Almost 10 per 
cent are in county and regional libraries, and 
more than 10 per cent are in branch libraries. 
One-third of all members may be classed as 
department heads, first assistants and special- 
ists, and just under one-third are administra- 
tive heads. Some are trustees, and some are 
in libraries as far away as Sweden and South 
Africa. 

The ASD welcomes the Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups as a part of 
its organization. Its Newsletter has been issued 
quarterly and mailed free on request both to 
librarians and labor representatives for sev- 
eral years. The committee’s most recent pub- 
lication is a leaflet, “Memo from the Joint 
Library Labor 


Groups,” addressed to local union officers and 


Committee on Service to 
librarians. It outlines specific ways in which 
unions may help their members through work- 
ing with the local library, and in which li- 
brarians may serve their trade union public. 
It is available from the AFL-CIO Education 
Dept., 815 16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 

Clippings and a folder describing the De- 
troit Public Library’s September display on 
labor history have reached the ASD office. 
“Reminders of the first 75 years of American 
organized labor and its leaders . . . are on 
display on all three floors of the Main Li- 
brary,” said the Detroit Free Press, character- 


‘ 


izing the display as “effective and easy-to- 
follow.” The account includes the highlights 
of this history and reminds readers that De- 


troit is national headquarters for five unions. 
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FOR YOUR 
ee Peale, 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad 


dressed to the issuing agency. 


Clarence P, Cowles of Burlington, Vermont, and 
Forrest L. Mills, City Librarian of Racine, Wis 
consin, have undertaken a search for a fitting 
symbol of librarianship. Mr. Mills has written 
to the public librarians of the country requesting 
reproductions of their library seals, and has re- 
ceived replies from over 300. He has placed the 
correspondence with the reproductions in the 
ALA Headquarters Library so that they may be 
borrowed by anyone who is interested either in 
the problem of a national professional insignia 
or in the design of one for his own library. The 
variety of designs is striking. The book and the 
blazing torch appear to be the most popular, but 
the sheaf and the crown and key are well rep- 
resented in the collection. 

The Headquarters 
many requests for lists of 100 best books that it 
seemed imperative that we identify just such a 


Library has received so 


list to satisfy the potential demand for good read 
ing that this appears to indicate. As 100 is a 
magic number, and “best” a superlative which is 
used rather too freely, there were many refer- 
ences from which to select. An appropriate cur 
rent list is the Enoch Pratt Free Library's One 
Hundred Books 


cans. The prominent Americans are 100 educated 


Chosen by Prominent Ameri 
men and women whose names are in Who's Who 
in America. The books are arranged in order of 
their popularity. Document Index (Box 453, Ar 
lington 10, Virginia) has issued a sequel to U.S. 
Government Statistics: Guide and Index, which 
was the first in a series of looseleaf services in 
tended to assist librarians and their publie in 
using current U.S. Government publications. The 
entitled U.S, 


leases is devoted to the releases of the federal 


second volume Government Re 


government, It is arranged first by major execu- 
tive departments followed by the independent 
agencies and the offices of the Legislative 
Branch. The price of the basic volume is $15.00, 
and the annual subscriptions to the revised page 
services for 1958, 1959 and 1960 will also cost 
$15.00 each 

The 
(Springfield 


Film 


Missouri) has is 


Libraries Co-operative 


Public 


sued its 1957-1958 Calendar and Programs. The 


Missouri 
Library, 


Co-operative now has a membership of 29 par- 
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David K. Easton 


ticipating libraries. Films for Use in County and 
Regional Libraries is catalog No. 7, 1957, of the 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. The section of annotated films alphabetically 
arranged by title is supplemented by a subject 
index and a directory of film publishers. Films is 
the title of the 1957 Union Catalog of l6mm 
cinema in the collections of the Office of Visual 
Education, Central Washington College; the 
Film Center, University of Washington; and the 
Audio-Visual Center, State College of Washing- 
ton. 

A practical approach to book selectivity is 
demonstrated in the August, 1957 issue of Cos- 
mopolitan magazine, where the buying power of 
the dollar in terms of world classics is stressed. 
The article, “A Complete Home Library for 
$300,” by Eugene D. Fleming and George Welch, 
describes the standard editions and paperbacks 
as providing an invaluable opportunity to build 
a personal library of high intellectual standards. 
A “Basic Library for All” is appended. 

Book Selection for Children and Young People 
is the report of a workshop held by the School 
of Education of Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, from July 22 to August 2, 1957 (available 
from the School). The Protestant School of 
Greater Montreal (3460 McTavish St., Montreal 
2) has issued Selected Books for Elementary 
Schools Publisher. This list is 
rather more international than similar ones pub- 
A brochure entitled Film- 

{ Routine for Process- 


Arranged by 


lished in this country. 
strips, Records, Slides; 
ing, Storing, and Circulation can be obtained 
from: Chairman, Davidson School Li- 
brarians, Nashville, Tennessee. The “New Hori- 
zons” lists by Dorothy R. Busby of the Hartford, 
Conn., Public Library, which appeared in the 
Hospital Book Guide for 1951, 1953 and 1956, 
have been compiled into a single alphabetical 


County 


list. Copies of this cumulated edition of readable 
books about the physically handicapped are being 
distributed free of charge by the ALA Head- 
quarters Library. 

A Remington Rand press release on the film 
Planning A School Library, which was briefly 
reviewed in this column last month, states that 
this company’s 45 branch offices across the coun- 
try will have a copy of this film, and it may be 
borrowed by national or state libraries, educa- 


tional or architectural associations, school li- 


braries, and all those engaged in planning new 
school buildings. 





Sadie Billings, Librarian, was very sad. 
Her library had growing pains, and she 
didn't know what to do. When Sadie 
asked for money to build an addition, the 
trustees said they “wished they could, 
Meer 


Then one day Sadie read about Stor- 
Mor Drawers. She got a letter off to 
the Ames Company pronto! Soon a 
friendly Ames man came to call. 
“Miss Billings,” he said, “you can 
handle up to twice as many books 
without one new foot of floor space!” 


“Hurrah!” said Sadie. “Double hur- 
rah!” said the trustees when they heard 
how Stor-Mor Book Drawers save both 
space and money. And they all lived 
happily ever after! 


Does YOUR library have growing pains? 


Even if you can't build a new library, you can 
still have extra book-handling capacity. And you 
can have it without adding a single, solitary foot 
of floor space! 

The answer is Stor-Mor Drawers, Stor-Mor can be 
installed easily and inexpensively in your li 
brary, using existing uprights as supports 
What's more, your Stor-Mor installation can be 
moved any time, used anywhere. Write today for 
our illustrated folder 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 


BOOK STACK 
DIVISION 


Librarian Harold W. Batchelor shows how Stor-Mor pro- 
vides added book storage in the Mathews Library at Ari- 1001 Dempsey Road. Milpitas, California 
zona State College, Tempe, Arizona. Representatives in Principal Cities 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





THE F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN, by 
heodore G. Ehrsa 44 op. 1941. Net. $2.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS AND CRITICISMS 
oF eowin ARLINGTON ROBINSON, by | an Lip- 
tt. 86 pp. 1937. Net, $1.50 


THE BOOKLOVER AND HIS BOOKS, by H. L. Koos 
on. 195 pr 917. Net, $2.75 


BOLTON'S AMERICAN ARMORY, by < oltor 927 
$C 


BOOK SELECTION HANDBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Hannah Logasa. 200 py 
oth. 1953. Net, $5.00 

BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. on $6.00 


oan OF SOUTHERN PERIODICALS to /86!, by 
trude C. Gilme 934. 125 pp. Net, $2.00 


Subscript 


CHILDREN’S POETRY INDEX, by Maud R. Macphersor 


453 pp. Cloth. 1938. Net, $6.00 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF PERIODICALS FOR THE COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, by Evan tra Farber. 144 pp. 1957. Cloth. $5.00 


COLLEGE LIBRARY PUBLICITY, by Guy R. Lyle 16 pr 
95 oth. Net. $1.50 

GENERAL INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS, by Jess 

467 pp. Net, $6.00 


HOW TO PLAN A LIBRARY BUILDING FOR LIBRARY 
WORK, by e. 1912. $4.00 


ILLUSTRATORS, by Louise P. Latimer 
Net. $1.00 


INDEX OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, by Dorothy A. Wurt 
burg. 158 pp. 1939. Net, $3.00 


INDEX TO CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY AND CRITI 
CISM, by Hefling & Dyde. 1934, 2nd Ed. 229 pp. Cloth 
Net. $4.06 


INDEX TO DRAMATIC READINGS, by A 
E. Fanning, 303 pp. Cloth. Net $5.00 


INDEX TO FAIRY TALES. MYTHS AND LEGENDS, by 
M. H. Eastman. 610 pp. Cloth. 1926. Net $7.00 


INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS SUP. 
PLEMENT, by M. H. Eastman. 563 pr th. 1937. Net 
$7.00 

INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS, 2ND 
SUPPLEMENT, by M. H. Eastman. 370 pp. Cloth. !952 
Net, $7.50. 


INDEX TO FULL. LENGTH PLAYS 
Th 306 pr oth. 1946. Net 


47 wr 1929 


K. Silk and 


1926-1944, by Rut! 
$5.00 


INDEX TO FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 1895-1925, by Ruth 
Th 


son, 172 pp. Cloth. 1956. Net, $6.00 


INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS, MODELMAKING AND WORK 
SHOP PROJECTS, by Eleanor ©. Lovell and Ruth M 
Hall, 476 pp. 1936. Net, $6.00 


INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS, MODELMAKING AND WORK. 
SHOP PROJECTS, SUPPLEMENT, by Eleano Love 
snd Ruth M. Hea 527 pp. 1943. $7.00 


INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS, MODELMAKING AND WORK. 
SHOP PROJECTS, SECOND SUFPLEMENT, by Eleanor 

1950. $7.50 

INDEX TO MATERIAL ON PICTURE STUDY, by Mary 
Booth, 92 pr (Paper edition. Net, $1.00) Cloth. Net 
$1.35 

AN INDEX TO MONOLOGS AND DIALOGS, by 
lin Ireland. 17) pp. 1949. Cloth. Net, $5.00 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, |900-1924, by 
W. Ver Nooy. 327 pp. 1924. Net, $7.00 


Lovell and Ruth M. Hal 


Logasa and 


91 Francis S$t., Boston 15, Mass. 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, SUPPLEMENT, 1924-193! by 
H. Logasa and W. Ver Nooy, 432 pp. 1932. Net, $7.00 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 
1932-1940, by H. Logasa and W. Ver Nooy. 556 pr 
1941. Net, $7.00 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, THIRD SUPPLEMENT, 194!- 
1948, by Hannah Logasa. 1950. $7.00 


INDEX TO PARTIES, 
ng. 12) pp. 193! 


INDEX TO PROFILE SKETCHES 
MAGAZINE, by Thomas S. Shaw. 68 pp. Cloth 
$2.00 


JAMES JOYCE, « bib 
1948. Cloth. Net, $4.50 


LAW, LEGISLATIVE AND MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIES, by John B. Kaiser. 467 pp. 1914. Net, $5.00 


LIST OF SERIES AND SEQUELS FOR JUVENILE READ- 
ERS, by Katharine M. Wead and May G. Quigley. 63 
pp. 1923. Cloth. Net, $1.35 


LOCAL INDEXES IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES, by Norr 
©. Ireland. 221 pp. 1947. Net, $5.00 


NATURE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, by Jessic oft £ 
86! pp. 1949. Cloth. $17.00 


ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHIL- 
DREN'S DEPARTMENT IN ONE LIBRARY, by Louise P 
Latimer. 41 pp. 1935. Net, $1.50 


PAMPHLET FILE IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, by Norma O. Ireland. 220 pp. Cloth. 1954 
Net, $5.00 


PENS FOR PLOUCHEMARES 1930 
Paper, 75 r 


PERIODICAL ,PRESS OF LONDON: 
Sper. 58 pp. 1937. Paper, $1.00 


PICTURE FILE IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, by Norma ¢ lreland. 136 pp. Cloth. 1952 
Net, $4.50 


PRACTICAL USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 
O. Ward, 5th Edition. 1933. Net, $2.00 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 336 pp. 1913. Net, $3.75 


PUPPETS AND SHADOWS, «a bibliography, by Grace 
Greenleaf Ransome. 74 pp. 193!. Net, $/.50 


REAL FOUNDERS OF NEW ENGLAND, by < 
1929. 208 pp. Net, $3.50 


SHAKESPEAREAN ORACLES, by Mrs. Beza Boyntor 
Kaiser. 142 pp. 1923. Cloth. Net, $1.75 


SMALL BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
pp. Cloth. 1951. Net, $5.00 


SMALL DIRECTORY OF ADDRESSES, by Mahala Saville 
77 pp. 1940. Net, $1.25 


STATUTE LAW MAKING, by 
oth, $2.50 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES AND METHODS FOR TEACH- 
ING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY, by Gilbert O. Ward 
104 pp. 1919. Net, $2.00 


TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BY 
THE BOOK AND PRINTING TRADES, by A. Moth. |70 
pp. 1915. Net, $4.00 


TERRA NOVA, by C. K. Bolton, 194 pp. 1935. Net, $4.00 


TRAVEL THROUGH PICTURES, by Jessie Croft Ellis. 699 
pp. 1935. Cloth. Net, $7.50 


UNITED STATES REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS, by Jerome 
K, Wilcox. 9 pp. 1931. Net, $1.50 
——1932 SUPPLEMENT. 135 pp. Net, $1.75 


by Agnes K. Silk and Clara E. Far 
Net, $1.50 


IN NEW YORKER 
1946. Net 


ography, by Alan Parker. 259 pr 


106 pr oth 


1900-1830, by Felix 


by Gilbert 


by Samuel S. Green 


by Jessie ( 


Chester Lloyd Jones. 327 pp 


A 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


As president of the Public Libraries Division, 
and with the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors, | hereby call a business meeting of the 
Division membership at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting to adopt new bylaws. The proposed 
bylaws were drafted by the PLD Division Or- 
ganization Committee, and have been approved 


by the Board of Directors of the Division. In 
addition, they have been reviewed by the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws to 
insure their agreement with the ALA Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws. The proposed bylaws are 
presented below for the consideration of Di- 
vision members. 
The exact time and place for the meeting 
will be announced later in the ALA Bulletin. 
ArTHUR H. Parsons, Jr., President 
Public Libraries Division 


PROPOSED BYLAWS 
{rticle I 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall 
be the Public 
the American Library 


N ame 


Library Association, a division of 


Association. 


{rticle Il 
1. The Public Library 


interested in the general improvement and ex- 


Interest and Responsibility 
Section Association is 
pansion of public library services to all ages in 
various types of communities. 

The Public Library 


has specific responsibility for: 


Section 2. Association 

a. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the public library as a total institution. 

b. Establishment, evaluation and promotion of 
standards in the public library field. 

c. Review of and bringing together the ac- 
within the ALA that 
a bearing on public library service. 

d. Representation and interpretation of pub- 
lic libraries in contacts outside the profession. 


tivities of all units have 


e. Stimulation of the development of public 
librarians and trustees, and stimulation of par- 
ticipation by PLA members in appropriate type- 
of-activity divisions. 

f. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and expansion of service in this type 
of library, when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


{rticle Ill 


Section 1. The members of this 
shall be those ALA members who designate this 


ALA Bylaws.’ 


may 


Membership and Dues 


Association 


Association as specified in the 
Members of this 
become members of its sections. 


Section 2. Association 
Article 1V-——Officers and Duties 


The officers of this 
shall be a past-president, a president, a vice- 


Section 1. Association 
president, who shall also be president-elect, an 
executive secretary, and a treasurer. The vice- 
shall be annually, and the 
treasurer shall be elected for a three-year term. 
The executive secretary shall be chosen by the 
executive secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation with the approval of the Board of 
Directors of the Publie Library 
for a term which conforms with the bylaws of 
the ALA. 


Section 2. 


president elected 


Association and 


These officers shall perform the 
duties usually attached to these positions and 
such others as are specified in this article or 
may be approved by the Board of Directors. 

The past-president shall 
serve as the Association representative on the 
ALA Program Evalution and 
Budget and shall present and justify the As- 


a. Past-President. 
Committee on 


sociation’s budget and program. 

b. President. The president shall preside at 
business meetings, board meetings and at other 
The shall appoint 
standing and special committees and the Council 
on Program Coordination, and shall serve as 


required times. president 


ex-oficio member of such committees and coun- 
cil without the right to vote except in a tie. 

c. Vice-President. The vice-president shall per- 
form the duties of the president in his absence. 
The vice-president shall serve as chairman of 
the Council on Program Coordination. 

d. Executive Secretary. The executive secretary 
shall carry out the policies of this Association 
the direction of the Board of Directors, 
and shall be responsible for the operation of 


under 


the Association office. 
The treasurer shall advise the 
financial matters and 


e. Treasurer. 
Board of 
shall report on the budget of the Association 
at the annual business meeting, and shall be 
responsible for the handling of special assess- 


Directors in 


‘ALA Bylaws, Article I. 





ments or fees approved by the Board of Direc 
tors 


Article V 


The Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation shall consist of the Association's ofh- 


Directors 


Section |. 


cers, one representative and the president of each 
Association, and ALA councilors 
nominated by the Association. The representa- 


section of the 


tives of sections shall be elected by members of 
the sections for a four-year term. All members 
of the Board of Directors shall 


except the 


have one vote 


executive secretary who shall have 
no vote 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall man- 
age the affairs of the 


Association under the 


policies adopted by the Association. It may 


authorize the Association’s officers to serve as 


an executive committee between board meetings. 


(rticle VI 


Section 1. The representing the 
Association on the ALA Council shall be elected 
ALA by- 


{LA Councilors 


councilors 


in compliance with provisions of the 
laws.® 


{rticle VII 


Section 1. Establishment. The Association may 


Sections 


organize sections, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors of the Association, when the need 
for such sections arises. 

Section 2. Autonomy. Each section shall have 
autonomy in, and responsibility for its own af- 
fairs, and the expenditure of funds budgeted and 
approved by the PLD Board of Directors within 
ALA Constitution. With 


board the may 


the framework of the 
the permission of the section 


make assessments or charge fees for special 
projects. It shall have power to elect its own 
officers and to appoint committees relating to its 
own affairs. 

Section 3 
may be merged by joint action, with the approval 


of the Association’s Board of Directors. A section 


Mergers, Discontinuance. Sections 


may be discontinued, preferably by its own in- 
itiative, with the approval of the Board of Direc 


tors. 
{rticle VIII 
General Meetings. There shall be 


Meetings 

Section | 
an annual business meeting in connection with 
ALA. Other meet 
ings may be called at the discretion of the Board 


One fifty 
shall constitute a quorum. 


the annual conference of the 


of Directors hundred and members 


"ALA Bylaws, 
"ALA Bylaws, 


1\ . Section 2 


Article VII, Section 4 


Article Il, Section 1, and Article 


800 


Section 2. Board of Directors Meetings. Meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors shall be held in 
connection with the annual conference of the 
ALA, the Midwinter Meeting, and at other times 
on call of the president. A majority of the officers 
and voting members of the board shall constitute 
a quorum, 

Section 3. Meetings. A 
schedule meetings upon call of the officers of 


Section section may 


the section. 


{rticle 1X 


Authorization. 


Committees 
Section 1. Standing, special, 
and joint committees may be authorized by the 
Board of Directors and may be discontinued in 
the same manner. Special committees may also 
be authorized by the president to meet emer- 
gency needs. All committees shall report to the 
Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Appointments. Members of standing 
committees shall be appointed by the president 
of the Association for overlapping terms not to 


exceed three years. 


{rticle X 


Section |. There shall be maintained a Council 
on Program Coordination to coordinate, through 


Council on Program Coordination 


recommendations, the Association’s interests and 


responsibilities with other ALA divisions and 
committees, 

Section 2. The Council shall be composed of 
representatives of the Association who are quali- 
fied to represent the Association in the programs 
and projects of other divisions and committees. 
The representatives must be members of the 
divisions and committees to which they are ap- 
pointed. The representatives will serve as chan- 
Public Li- 
ALA, will 


present the needs of the Association to the other 


nels of communication between the 


brary Association and other units of 
divisions and committees, and will develop pro- 


gram coordination in areas of mutual interest 

and value. 
Section 3. 

pointed by the president of the Association with 


the concurrence of the Board of Directors. The 


The representatives shall be ap- 


representatives shall be responsible to the Board 
of Directors and may be dismissed for cause. A 
representative shall be appointed for a three-year 
period, and may be reappointed for one succes 
sive term only. 
Section 4. 
such assistants as may be needed to keep ac- 


Each representative may appoint 


quainted with plans and activities of other di- 
visions or committees. The representative, how- 
ever, is responsible for the activities of such 
assistants and in turn is responsible to the Board 

{LA Bulletin 
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of Directors. The representatives shall report to 
the Board of Directors the names of the assist- 
ants so designated. 

Section 5. The council shall meet at the Mid- 
winter Meeting and the annual conference of the 
ALA, and shall report to the Board of Directors 
of the Association. 


Nominations and Elections 


{rticle Xl 


Section 1. The president, with the approval of 
the Board of Directors, shall appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee which will include a represen- 
tative of each of the different sections to arrange 
for nomination of candidates for Association ofh- 
cers, and shall appoint an Elections Committee 
which shall have charge of the counting and 
tabulation of all votes cast for the Association’s 
officers. The Nominating Committee shall also 
arrange for the nomination of candidates for 
ALA councilors and shall give them to the ALA 
Nominating Committee as provided in the ALA 
Bylaws,* and not later than September 1 of each 
year. 

Section 2. Nominations. The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall present the names of candidates for 
Association officers in blocks of two names each. 
Members of the Association shall 
name from each block. The committee shall, as 
far as possible, represent the various groups and 
Association in its list of candi- 
The Nominating Committee 


vote for one 


interests of the 
dates for officers. 
shall file its report with the Association’s execu- 
tive secretary. The executive secretary shall ar- 
range for publication and distribution of the 
official ballot in cooperation with ALA, following 
a schedule in line with that followed in the 
election of ALA officers. 

Section 3. Additional Nominations. Additional 
nominations may be made by petitions signed by 


‘ALA Bylaws, Article III, Section le. 


SCRIBNER 
BOOK 


Remember, 
SCRIBNER BINDINGS ARE STRONG! 
Tell- Them 


You Saw Their 


not fewer than fifty members of the Association 
filed with the executive secretary not less than 
three months before the annual conference of 
ALA. No person may be nominated by the com 
mittee or by petition who is not a member of the 
Association and whose written consent has not 
been filed with the Nominating Committee. 
Section 4. Election. The election shall be held 
by mail vote in accordance with ALA procedure. 
A majority of all votes cast shall be necessary 
to constitute an election. In case of a tie vote, the 


successful candidate shall be determined by lot. 


{rticle X11 


Section 1. These bylaws may be amended by 


Amendments 


a two-thirds vote of the members participating in 
The taken 
either at a business meeting of the Association, 


the voting to amend. vote may be 
or by mail, and, if by mail, preferably as a part 
of the annual mail vote for election of division 
officers and ALA councilors. 

Section 2. Before any proposed amendment 
first 
the written recommendation of the Committee on 


Division Organization and the approval of the 


may be submitted for vote, it must have 


Board of Directors, or it must have originated 
by written petition of not less than 100 members 


of the 


the proposed amendment must have been given 


Association, and, in either case, notice of 


to the membership not less than one month be 
fore Said may be given by 
publication in the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, or may, if necessary, be given by direct 
mail. 


such vote, notice 


Article XIII Rules of Order 


Section 1. The rules contained in the latest 
edition of Robert's Rules of Order shall govern 
this Association in all cases to which they are 
applicable in which they are not inconsistent 
with the constitution and bylaws of this Associa 


tion or of the 


American Library Association 


6g" ‘ 
Gu IBE ala cart” 


A tote-cart designed to 


convey globes 
room to room, 


safely 
from 
Top of cart is grooved to 
hold globe cradle secure. 
Lower shelf for atlases 


CART-A-GLOBE 
Globe only .. . $37.50 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Globes—Maps— harts—Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
(Continued from page 755) 


W isconsin—Mrs 
Ce neva 

Wvominc—Mrs. Wilmot C. Hamm, Public Library 
Rock Springs. 

Hawau—Mildred Saunders, P.O. Box 3941, Honolulu 
(pro tem,), 

Puento Rico—Elroy 
turce (pro tem.) 


Ethel Brann, Public Library, Lake 


Estrada, 516 Bouret St., San 


National Library Week information is also 
being sent to the following: 


AtasKka——Dorothy J. Phelps, Territorial Department 
of Library Service, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 
Arpenta—Kathleen Taylor, Technical Services Dept., 

Imperial Oil, Ltd., Calgary. 

Batisu CoLtumsia—R, L 
Commission, Victoria. 
Manitosa—-John Russell, 

Library, St. James. 
New Braunswick—Ruth J 
brary, St. John 
Ontanio—Rev. C. P. 
Library, Windsor, 
Quenec— Rita Sheppard, Verdun High School Library, 
Verdun 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Davison, Public Library 


Portage Avenue Publi 
Miller, Free Public Li- 
Crowley, Assumption College 


John Archer, Legislature Library, 


Regina 


The 
H.R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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STRENGTH, CONVICTION AND UNITY 


Mrs. Loleta D, Fyan 
President, American Library Association 
Inaugural Address presented on July 13, 1951, 


at the ALA 75th Anniversary Conference, 
Chicago. 


In these general sessions of our anniversary 
fine touched 
this have gathered 


conference, minds have ours. 
Through contact, we 
strength, conviction and unity. Our demo- 
cratic assumptions have been deepened. New 
light has been shed on the historical begin- 
nings from which our beliefs stem. “Freedom 
is a dear bought thing.” The battles for it 
must be fought over and over again. We 
know now the richness of the philosophical 
heritage that surrounds the concept of the 
dignity and quality of man. And because we 
have shared these thoughts, re-examined our 
fundamental beliefs and sought to reaffirm 
them in terms that fit the crisis of our age, 


we have gained a new unity. 


We, the 20,000 members of the American Li- 
brary Association, are weaving a tapestry of 
library services. The texture varies in strength 
and color. Here is the warp of strong, smooth 
threads. There is a spot of rich green, a gay 
touch of red—glowing strands of silver and 
gold. As with any work of art, the pattern 
emerges slowly, Some human figures stand 
out from the background design. But there 
are thin spots, not yet woven, and spots worn 
away by neglect. 

My hope is that the 20,000 strands we weave 
into the tapestry this year will strengthen and 
make more beautiful the design started 75 
years ago. Only you can determine what kind 
of thread you will be in this ever-changing 
fabric, It takes many kinds and colors— 
but above all, each thread must be strong and 
true. 
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OVERDUE FINDS 


When you reread a classic you do not see more in the book than you did before; you see more 
in you than there was before. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 
Any number can play 


World Publishing Co., 1957 


Submitted by: Robert W. Roebr, librarian, Jeffersonville Township Public Library, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Do you make a distinction between winter and summer reading? I’ve always understood sum- 
mer reading should be lighter, as if the mind weakened a little with the bliss of summer. But 
I usually find myself with Fraser’s “Golden Bough,” which I always did mean to read and 
never got to, or “Delilah,” or some analytical biography. Around Christmas I may be reading 
the newest Agatha Christie. I just cannot be seasonal in my choice of books. A good book is 
lovely, lovely when the sleet flails at the window panes. For a book is its own climate. 


GLADYS TABER 
Stillmeadow and Sugarbridge 


Lippincott, 1955, p. 132 


Submitted by: Grace B. Spear, Carondelet Branch Library, 6800 Michigan Ave., St. Louis 11, Mo 


Rousselet, Marcel: 
HISTOIRE DE LA JUAGISTRATURE 


FRANCAISE 


DES ORIGINES A NOS jouRS * 2 vois. * 112 PLS * 128 ILLS * LEATHERETTE 


Authoritative, documented and lively history, excellently 
illustrated with portraits, scenes, reproductions, etc., that 
bring the personalities and customs of each period into 
fresh reality. The author has been honored for previous 
works in this field, Especially valuable for social history 
and law libraries. 


PARIS, 1957 $52.50 


STECHERT-HAENER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading Interational Booksellers 
31 EAST 101TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 
OUR 85th ANNIVERSARY +. 1872-1957 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


A new air-powered stapling machine (illustrated 
above) designed for fast, low-cost stapling, and 
standard 14” staples, is available for $49.50. The 
stapler is equipped with a three-way air switch 
valve for either hand, foot, or knee operation. 

slipping 
Weight is 


“i 


= aH aa) 
only 7 pounds and dimensions are 7”x3%%"x7 


Reloading is accomplished merely by 
staples in the front of the machine 


The machine may be used any place where pneu 


lines are in use, or @ compressor may be 


777A-98 Fifth 


mat 
The Staplex Company, 


Brooklyn 32, N Y. 


hou sed 


Avenue 
De 


BRONZE DONORS’ PLAQUES, listing the names of 
donors, the board responsible for the library, 
or dramatizing the gift of a special room or col 
lection, make an addition to the foyer, entrance, 
room of 

Beauti- 


artistic 


or reading 
the library 
ful, and 
plaques are manufac 
tured by the Medal 
lic Art Co., 325 East 
th St.. New York 
The will 


produce original designs following your specifi- 


company 


cations, or will adapt your existing 


sculptured designs. The Medallic 


copy to 
Art Company 
has been described by Fortune as “the country’s 
foremost medalists.” 

Book supports, with composition cork bases, 
processed from cork and synthethic sponge rub 
ber, will books 


upright on the shelf. These book supports will 


hold even heavy and oversized 
not mar or discolor shelves, tables, or other sur 


faces; the base is soil resistant, will last indefi- 


nitely, and the composition cork will not “stick.’ 
The cork they 
they prevent angle strain on bindings. In seven 
514” high at 41¢ each; 9 
high at 92¢ each; quantity prices are available. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif, 


DispLAY PAPER BACKS with Signet or Mentor 


bases hold: will not slide, and 


” 


colors and two sizes 


display rack #35. It isn’t the wire, revolving 
type that is seen in drug stores, but a handsomely 
designed upright piece that will accommodate 
more than 300 books. The height of the rack is 
54”, width 24”, depth 16”. A similar rack, hold 


cw 


ing about 200 titles, has a width of only 15 
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For further details, write to Mr. Harold Lasky, 
New American Library of World Literature, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 

PROTECT BOOK COVERS, manuscripts, musical 
soiling, acids, dampness, wear, 
with Schwall’s Book Seal. It is 


coating designed to provide pro- 


scores against 
mildew, grease 
an all-plastic« 
tection for gold leaf lettering, bindings, and 
other surfaces. The coating will net chalk, crack, 
or craze. Applied by a camel’s hair brush or 
medical cotton, the coating dries in less than 
15 minutes. Victor A. Schwall, 2401 W. Ohio 
St., Chicago 12, UL. 

A PAPER CUTTER with a concealed rotary blade, 
providing clean, accurate cuts, offers in addition, 
an adjustable paper guide which may be ad- 
justed for any width or angle and locked in 
position. The base is a ruled cutter table, with 
easy-to-read white 1%” grid lines. A ruler at one 
end of the table 16th” 


Nylon bearings give smooth, efficient action to 


measures | variations. 
the rolling rotary blade, which cuts cloth, card- 
board, corrugated and up to 10 sheets of 20% 
paper. The base is protected by rubber bumpers, 
and the rotary blade is permanent and self-shar 
pening. Available in 4 sizes, from 12” to 24” at 
$14.40 to $28.00. Safety-Shear paper cutter, Bro- 
Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 

\ NEW MOBILE BOOKCASE, containing 16 feet of 
angle shelving is built of satin chrome steel tub 
ing, and maple veneer panels, handrubbed to a 
smooth luster. Mobility is provided by ball bear- 
ing swivel casters. Also available are work, stor 
age, and wall cabinets, in a variety of styles and 
color combinations. The design of these pieces 
is by ADI award winning designer Henry P. 


Glass. Fleetwood Furniture Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

Ree orbs. Increase your circulation of records 
and add to the appearance of your records de- 
partment, or reading room by using “tubs,” beau- 
tifully styled shelf racks, wall 


racks, or even peg-board displays. The “tubs” 


mobile angle 
are set on wrought-iron legs, the peg boards are 
fitted with 12-inch baskets which can hold up to 
25 records, the mobile, curved, shelf angle rack 
will hold up to 82 Ip’s, all visible. Canopy lights 
and letters 4” high, finished in white make an 
attractive feature point if you want it. Don’t miss 
seeing this catalog. Write to Freedman Artcraft 
Engineering Corp., Charlevoix, Mich.. attention 
Mr. Freedman, and ask for portfolio III. 
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LIBRARY 


1950- Seay « th 200 Oye On 


The fuline .... 


FURNITURE 


Where the pest is a Must... 
you’Lt FIND MID-CENTURY 


THERE’S NONE FINER! 


Leading library planners across America choose Mid-century library furniture, 
by Myrtle Desk Company. For quality of construction . .. suitability of purpose 
..and enduring beauty, these leaders have found that Mid-century installa- 
tions have no equal. It is our hope that we may add your community, your 
school, to the swelling list of those now enjoying Mid-century library furniture 
A visit to a nearby Mid-century installation will convince you too that, truly, 


there is none finer than Mid-century! 


CHARGING DESKS 


CARD CATALOG CASES and 
CABINETS 


SHELVING of EVERY TYPE 


TABLES and CHAIRS 


MISCELLANEOUS and SPECIAL UNITS 


OFFICE FURNITURE and 
EQUIPMENT 


LOUNGE AREA FURNITURE 


Free literature! Describes, illustrates 
Mid-century library furniture. Send for it today. 
Address Dept. A-11 


Mid-century library furniture has been 
installed in hundreds of libraries across 
America. Here are a representative few: 


Air University Library, Maxwell Field, 
Alabama 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

Ecorse High School, Ecorse, Michigan 

Cardinal McCloskey High School, Albany, 
New York 

Edison School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Portsmouth Senior High School, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire 

Man High School, Man, West Virginia 

North Branch, Charlotte Public Library, 
Charlotte, N. C 

New Kensington High School, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania 

Byron Junior High School, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Since 18698 
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PHILIP D. O'NEAL, LIBRARY 
Newer SPECIALISTS 
are ready 
to help 
you 
SOLVE any 
LIBRARY 
ROBERT E. KIELY, — SHELVING 


2 PROBLEMS 


CLIFFORD S. BROWN, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


 —_— advice can save you thousands of dollars 


. These men have years of experience in solv- 
ing library problems, and some of their recent 
installations in color have been outstanding. Their 
experience is yours for the asking. Whether it is 
a problem involving one room or an entire library; 
whether you are working on plans for a new 
library or for renovating an old library, these men 
are ready to give you the benefit of their experi- 


ence . . . without obligation. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 


METAL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


ESTEYd : 


COR POR A T 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK "ae tg Y. Klien 


_—  —— v 
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John S. Russel, Principal of 
the Carlos Gilbert School, 
Santa Fe, New Mexco, shows 
two students foreign 
textbooks. Standing to their 
right are Phyllis Crawford, 
State Library Extension Sert 
ice, Phebe Harris, Santa Fe 
City Library, Mrs. A. 
Marqulis, City PTA Council 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS ENLIVEN BOOK FAIR 


by Alice Bullock 


Miss Bullock writes: “My participation in the 
Book Fair was due to a lifelong keen interest 
in books. My position is Principal’s Secretary 
in four Santa Fe City Schools. As secretary 
my work, particularly during the summer 
months, includes accessioning, cataloging, 
minor repairs of library books in the city 


schools.” 


The cooperative effort of Santa Fe City, 
New Mexico State Library Extension Service 
Libraries, city-wide Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and Santa Fe City Schools was responsi- 
ble for a highly successful first Book Fair in 
Santa Fe January 21-25. Attendance was esti- 
mated at 6,500. 

Phebe Harris, Santa Fe City Library, Irene 
5S. Peck and Phyliss Crawford, State Library 
Extension Service, set up displays in eighteen 
catagories, ranging from Air Age (the most 
popular with children) to Zoo Animals. Adults, 
by attention, seemingly were partial to Old 
Time Children’s Books, gathered from patrons 
as well as library shelves. 

City Schools displayed, for examination and 
edification of parents, a complete showing of 
textbooks, workbooks and reference books 
used in the elementary and junior high schools 
of Santa Fe. There was a total of nearly four 


thousand volumes on display. 

Special classification exhibits drew a great 
deal of attention, Adults did a 
double take at one small display labeled 
“DIRTY BOOKS”, only to smile as the true 
import hit them. The importance of careful 
handling of books was neatly taught by the 
contrast of all the clean, brightly dust-jacketed 
books to the badly soiled, mutilated, marked 
up books in the “Dirty Books” catagory. 


sometimes 


City Schools sponsored a highly intriguing 
display of foreign textbooks. They had writ- 
ten foreign embassies and legations for North 
and South American continents and Europe, 
and asked to borrow textbooks in either geog- 
raphy or history that were in actual classroom 
use in the country contacted. The response was 
excellent, with fifty-three legations lending 
texts, some using diplomatic pouch and others 
first class airmail in order to assure delivery 
of the books in time for the Fair. 

A very popular display was a quite varied 
collection of books for the visually handi- 
capped. Braille textbooks, talking books, a 
Braille typewriter, etc. were shown. There was 
even one imported (from England) book of 
“Moon Writing’, a type of raised, modified 
lettering, for the use of people who had lost 
their sight relatively late in life and are unable 
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or unwilling to master Braille. 


FOR BETTER BOOK DISPLAYS Another full display was set up of materials, 


instruments, etc. used in teaching the hard of 
Do Books hearing to read. 
Refuse to The technical side of book making was 
‘ : graphically illustrated in Birth of a Book. 
Stand Up— Here the display began with the author’s man- 
Slip On uscript and progressed through all the editing 
= and printing stages to the finished book. Gal- 
Polished ley and page proofs, signatures, photographic 
Surfaces??? and art illustrations were shown in the origi- 

nal, together with plates (including four color 


Book - Sta Display Racks plates) and actual pages of type demonstrat- 


You should use BOOK-STA Display ing mechanical book production. 
Racks As Hundreds of Other Libraries In addition to Book and special displays, 
Do! mobiles and original artist’s illustrations were 


— , used throughout the hall. They were loaned by 
The inexpensive, lightweight hammered ’ 


aluminum racks are sturdy and long such well known artists as Theresa Kaleb 


Smith, Briton Turkle, Cyrus Baldridge, Agnes 


wearing. They will not mutilate pages — ; 
fait and other well-known illustrator-artists. 


will not tarnish——-require no polishing. 


In two sizes: 3°x444"x1%". 30 cents Santa Fe’s first Book Fair was an unquali- 


3"x6"x2" . ..40 cents fied success and assures the continuation, in 


FELICE PRODUCTS other years, of like “af-fairs” and an increased 


interest in reading good books. The city li- 
1510 W. Hilton Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa 
brary reports a steady stream of young read- 


ers wanting books they saw at the Book Fair. 


MOTHER GOOSE Prints in Full Color! 


by Leonard Weisgard 
Only $1.25 per set of 6 Prints 
TWO SETS for only $2.00 


These large size 13 x 17 inch prints are ideal for brightening up your classroom or 
home. Each set consists of six beautiful prints in full color enclosed in a charming 
portfolio which is decorated with beloved nursery rhyme folk. Each set illustrates 
six different rhymes—no duplicates. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY ... We Pay Postage 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfied 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. Enclosed find $ 

544 W. Monroe St. Please send me the Mother Goose Prints in the 
quantities indicated 

Chicago 6, Ill Pink Sets ... Blue Sets 
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STAN D AR D’ S functional 


enone am 
furniture” 


The BEST is always 


LEAST 


EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture... specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 

.. insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware, mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy 

Write for detailed catalog, today! 


Plans Submited Without Obligation 


“ESTABLISHED AS STANDARD 


IN NEW YORK PUBLIC 


LIBRARY SYSTEM 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. COLISEUM TOWER. 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE ' NEW YORK 19.N Y 


MARGARET MANN CITATION—1958 


Nominations are now being sought for the 1958 
Margaret Mann Citation award. Librarians who 
have made a distinguished contribution to the 
profession through cataloging and classification 
are eligible. Nominees must be members of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, but may be nominated 
by any librarian. 

All nominations should be made, together with 
which recommendation is 


information upon 


ASIA MONTH BIBLIOGRAPHY PUBLISHED 


The bibliography prepared for the U. S. National 
Commission for Asia Month is now 
available. Entitled A Selected Bibliography of 
Books, Films, Filmslides, Records, and Exhibi- 


tions about Asia, it catalogs some 150 movie films 


I nesco s 


and strips, over 200 books, 30 recordings, and 
various art exhibits with information about how 
25¢ ; 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 
D.C. 


they may be obtained. Price, order from 


ing Office, Washington 25, 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


Advertisement in 


based, not later than January 1, 1958, to Pauline 
A. Seely, chairman of the committee on awards, 
Supervisor of Technical Services, Denver Public 
Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver 3, Colorado. 


CORRECTIONS 


Entries in the Guide to Library Equipment and 
Supplies, July-August ALA Bulletin, should be 
changed to read as follows: 


(page 524) Maryland. Joseph Ruzicka, 3200 Elm 
Ave., Baltimore 1] 
The following should be deleted: 


(page 545) Magazines—Back Numbers. Wilson 
H. W., Co., Ave., New York 


950 University 


The following additions should be made: 


MEDAI 
th St., New York (also change 


(page 534) Commemorative Tablets. 
LIc Art Co , oan Ik 
alphabetical order) 

(page 524) Kansas. 
ferson St., Topeka 

(page 549) Prebound Books. SAPSIS, Perc B., 
Box 165, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif 


Bindery, 914 Jef 


American 


the ALA Bulletin 
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UNITED PRESS PHOTO 


NEW METROPOLITAN HIBIYA LIBRARY IN TOKYO 


The Metropolitan Hibiya Library in Tokyo, 
to be opened in November, is the first perfect 
triangular building in Japan. The design is a 
straightforward solution to an unusual prob- 


lem—a triangular site made available to the 
library authorities—and has the important 


added advantage of great structural strength. 

The building at top left is Hibiya Hall. 
home of many of Tokyo’s cultural events, and 
just beyond it is the world-famous Imperial 
Hotel. The avenue at the right of the library 
interesects one of Tokyo’s main thoroughfares. 

The main entrance to the library is at the 
left, from Hibiya Park, a popular, centrally 
located area in the heart of downtown Tokyo. 
from the 
avenue, which has relatively little foot traflic, 
although the street 


There is an additional entrance 


which it intersects has 
thousands of daily passersby. The circular pro- 
jection at the right is the children’s room, and 
the entrance just to its left will be used pri- 
marily by the children. 

The air-conditioned, soundproofed building 
300,000 books: two additional 


will house 
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stories to be built later will more than double 
the book capacity (the structural columns al- 
ready extend through the roof). The library 
will accommodate a thousand people. It will 
have the departments and subject divisions 
familiar to American public library users, 
including audio-visual equipment and a photo- 
graphic laboratory. Like most other public 
buildings in Japan, it will also have restau- 
rants and tea shops for the patrons. 

The moving spirit in the fund-raising and 
planning for the library was Zenmaro Toki, 
who recently retired as chief librarian of the 
Tokyo-To Municipal-Prefectural government. 
A dynamic leader of varied talents, he is at 
the same time an authority on the traditional 
Noh drama and a leading advocate of romani- 
zation of the Japanese language. Robert L. 
Gitler, now executive secretary of ALA’s Li- 
brary Education Division, worked with him 
on planning the building while Gitler was di- 
rector of the Japan Library School in Keio 
University. 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “5.5n0> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high of results through 


percen 
our world-wide network of associate 2a, apuyeertaee, 
book . 


collectors, agents, and others, in the 

PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. Neo obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your reade.. te us when they ask for a 
book you cannot uepiy, 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LisTs. 


ene ee ee ee ae 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bidg. 
Syracuse, New York 





Lcassancnemenenennsiieennesnaanee 


SCHWALL'S BOOK SEAL 


(a varnish for books) 


4 PLASTIC COATING superior to anything 
now on the market for this purpose, applied 
by a simple, new, yet old, method, at consider 
able saving over other materials 


QUART with Thinner $3.00 plus PP 


Ihinner $10.80 plus PP 


GALLON with 


SCHWALL'S BOOK SEAL 
2401 W. OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





§ | COMPLETELY 

to tacit 
Pay your bills, enjoy peace of mind! Borrow $100- 
3600 Cash—By Mall! Fast, confidential service from 
privacy of home. No agents will call, Employed 
men and women—everywhere—use Postal’s Cost- 
Controlled Loan Service to Pay their Bills! Free 
complete Loan Papers rushed Airmail in private 
Velope. 15-day Free Trial Guarantee. Try ma! 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 668V 


200 Keeline Buliding @ Omaha 2, Nebraska 
. AO A A A a 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 66*v 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Rush FREE complete Loan Papers 










Name 


Address . 


City a 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


of our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick leather, 543 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889, Largest and best selec- 
lists of 


is one 


tion anywhere. We also welcome your 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv 
ice, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; La- 
mont; Speech; ete. .. .) Want lists invited, 23 
East 4th St., New York 3. 

A COLLECTION of Life Magazines from the 
date they were published through 1955. Also 
Readers’ Digests from 1924 to 1956. Mrs. 
Henry J. Pyle, 644 Lake Dr., North Muskegon, 
Mich. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD COLLECTIONS 
cards, Chas. Dargue 


POSITIONS OPEN 


accumulations of post 


Kittanning, Pa. 


world wide 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine 
devoted exclusively to library job information. 
Annual subscription includes 24 issues and free 
listing privileges. Individuals—-$3.00; institutions 
$12.00. Enter your subscription now. Write: 
Library (Dept. 1), P.O. 
Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washing 
ton 4, D.C. 
LIBRARIANS 


colleges, public and technical libraries, etc. Cru 


Placement Exchange 


urgently needed for schools, 
sade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties also contains Administrative positions, Sum- 
mer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. No 
fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended since 
1952. Members qualifications, school and library 
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listed FREE. This is an important 
publication for you and your 
$1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. 

NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. 


First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre 


vacancies 


library. 1 issue. 


pared for librarians and educators to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 320 
Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and specific 
information. Pre-publication price before Nov. 
15, 1957, $1.50. Regular price after Nov. 15, 
1957, $2.00. Crusade, Dept. AL Box 99, Greenpt. 
Sta. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS. Neu 
overseas. Do you want to 
Libya, frabia or 
venturesome, Italy, 
and England also offer good job opportunities. 
Applicants must be under 40, without depen- 
dents, have degree from ALA accredited library 
school and one year library experience. Begin- 


opening 
pioneer in Turkey, 
For the less 
France 


Frontiers are 


Saudi Vorocco? 


Greece, Germany, 


ning salary $4525 with housing allowance; vaca- 
tions and promotional opportunities. Send Stan 
dard Form 57, Application for Federal Employ 
ment, in duplicate to Command Librarian, Hq 
USAFE, DCS/Personnel, APO 633, New York, 
N.Y 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa 
Annual subscription includes 24 issues and 
privileges $3.00; in 
stitutions $12.00. Enter your subscription now 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash 


ington 4, D.C 


tion 


free listing Individuals 


east 


school or children’s librarian to 


OPENING for 


run elementary school library 
by publie library. 9 in this department. No cata 


Grade schools run 
loging required, Pension, Social Security. Com- 
Long Island Sound, 50 
New York City. Write 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, 
work, Male, M.S. or B.S. in L.S 


munity on minutes by 


train from Librarian, 


some Reference 


from an accred 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline 


first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 


please send them at the time advertise 


ments are submitted for insertion. 


ited school. Starting salary $4500 to $4800 de- 
pending on experience. Liberal fringe benefits 


and month’s vacation. Position open Sept. or 
Oct. 1957. Two other positions open when new 
building is completed next summer. Apply Li- 
brarian, Colgate Univ. Library, Hamilton, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist 
in the establishment of programs to expand re- 
sources and services for rural people, become a 
part of a well established and rapidly expanding 
state-wide library establishment. Requires Li- 
brary School degree, five years successful experi- 
ence in public library work. Driver’s license re- 
quired because of extensive travel. A minimum 
necessary. Salary 
3 weeks 


of over-night trips will be 
range $5180-$6300, 3714 hour week, 
vacation, 3 weeks sick leave, 
Social Security, health insurance. Position open 
September Ist. Apply: New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, Concord, N.H. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA in the 
expanding Upper Ohio River Valley needs two 
professional Public Library 
System. Library growing like the valley—use 


retirement and 


assistants in its 


and users more than doubled in 5 years and still 
climbing. Reference and General Assistant posi- 
tions Promotions to Reference head or 
Associate Librarian possible in next two years. 
Salary $4300 to start. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, 
Head Public Huntington, 
W.Va. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. New position to di- 
rect and develop juvenile services in public li- 
brary serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
largest 


open. 


Librarian, Library, 


citizen interest; newly consolidated 
school district in State; opportunity for advance- 
Beginning salary $4000 with five 


State retirement system and Social Secu- 


ment, incre- 
ments. 
rity. L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan 
required. Write Charles S. Underhill, 
Corning (N.Y.) Publie Library. 

WANTED: full time librarian for 
equipped elementary 
B-143 

COLBY COLLEGE has an immediate opening 
for the position of Head of Readers’ Services. 


Director, 


new well- 


school grades 5, 6, 7, 8. 


Excellent opportunity for professional growth 
for a person interested in gaining experience in 
all phases of library work in an expanding lib- 
eral arts college. Library degree required, 5 day 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Write: Librarian, Colby 
College Library, Waterville, Me. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 


to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
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week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 
YOU TELL US. We Children’s Li- 


brarian and a Branch Librarian. What will bring 


need a 


you to our Long Island vacation spot with its 
fine schools and growing libraries? What have 
you got to offer? Write: Northport Public Li- 
brary, Northport, N.Y. 

READER’S SERVICES LIBRARIAN for de- 
veloping circulation and reference work in col- 
lege library. Open January. Salary $4200. One 
month’s summer vacation plus college holidays. 
Social Security, T.1.A.A. pension. Library degree 
required for faculty status. Attractive new build- 
ing. 
liamsport, Pa. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE ASSIST- 
ANT. B.L.S., 40 hrs., month 
status, benefits, $4000, increments, 1500 students, 
85.000 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Apply Librarian, Lycoming College, Wil- 


vacation, faculty 


volumes, pleasant working conditions. 


southeast 


BEAUTIFUL Fairfax County. A rapidly expand- 
ing public library system in Washington metro- 
politan area. Liberal benefits: up to 40 working 
days of vacation; up to 60 working days sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal supplemental 
retirement program; 40-hour week; 
ment of hospitalization insurance. Librarian I 

$3530-$4030 (3 Fifth library 
school degree from accredited library school. 
Librarian I1—$4660-$5160 Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s Work. Fifth year degree frum accredited 


part-pay- 


positions). year 


school and applicable experience. For 
additional information and application write: 
Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, director, Fairfax Coun- 
ty Public Library, 103 Court House Dr., Fairfax. 
Va. 
REFERENCE 
progressive Southern 
$4896-$5616 


library 


wanted in 


Head 


Library. 


Department 


Salary 


Openings also for Senior 
$4260-$4896 ; 
$3900-$4464. 361% hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks 
sick 


range, 


Librarian and Junior Librarian 


vacation; 12 days leave, accumulative to 
96 days: 9 paid holidays; 
excellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Nor 
folk 10, Va. No written examination. 

POSITION of director for progessive, expand- 
library. L.S. degree and public 

essential. Social Security, 
W)-hour week, sick leave and 
Good Write M. F 
Herring, Raymond, Miss. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for West Vir 


ginia’s largest public library. Position open De 


group hospitalization ; 


ing regional 


library experience 


State Retirement, 


two weeks vacation salary. 


Salary $4009-$4450. Chief assistant in 
Work on bookmobile 
ie 


cember 1. 
Extension 
three days per 
salary 


Department. 
week. degree required 
Annual Social 
tirement, sick leave, vacation. Five day, 40-hour 
week. Write Nicholas Winowich, director, Kana- 
wha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 
for application form. 


WOMAN, SINGLE, B.S. Western Reserve Uni 


versity, with year of library science plus addi 


increments, Security, re 


tional courses, wants work with adults in public 
or college library. Professional training in gene 
alogical research, Experience in large and small 
public library and college library. B-70-W. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN for regional public li 
brary. Library science degree and experience in 
public library administration. 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave and Social Security. Salary 
$4116-$4896. Will pay more for well qualified 
librarian. Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madi- 


son College Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 


scale 


midwest 


FLINT Public Library 
portunity to work in an alert community under 
New, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new edu 
cational-cultural center, including 2 
auditorium, 


Unusual, exciting op 


ideal conditions. modern, air-conditioned, 


museums 


planetarium (under construction), 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera 
tion) and branch of of Michigan 


(in operation). Wide range of professional posi 


University 


tions will be available in months immediately 
ahead to meet needs of expanding staff, new 
services. Positions now available: Chief Business 
Chief, Art and 
Under 45 


Beginning 


and Technology Department; 
M usic Each 
With LS. 


salary $6000 to $6910 depending on experience 


Department. position: 


bachelor’s and degrees 
and background; annual increments to approxi 
mately $7935; allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To organize and staff department, 
prepare for extended service when library moves 
{ssistants. Circulation 
{ssistants. Hospital Assistants. L.S. degree. Be 


ginning salary $4620 to $5770 depending on ex 


into new building. Branch 


perience; annual increments to $7215; allowance 
for additional graduate-level training. Available 
now. Branch will be 
school-housed public library branch. School is 


assistant in charge of a 
a new community school, Good promotional op 
portunities. All positions: 4 weeks’ vacation, 5-day 


week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
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tirement plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 
+ hours to Michigan's beautiful Upper Peninsula. 
Apply Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, 
Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. de- 
grees. Prefer major in elementary education for 
school position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. 
Excellent pension plan for both Public Library 
and school positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. 
Crummer, 1703 Orrington Ave., Evanston, IIL 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, County Library in 
Southeast Missouri, serving 45,000 population. 
Headquarters library, three 


System includes 


branches and bookmobile. Excellent administra- 
tive opportunity for professional librarian with 


general library experience. Beginning salary: 
$5200-$5600, depending on experience and quali- 
fication. Month vacation, sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, travel expenses. Apply: Dunklin County 
Library, Kennett, Mo. 

CATALOGER, city library system, 1957 book 
budget $12,000. Salary $4511-$5135, starting rate 
higher for prof. experience. Very congenial staff ; 
city in a fast-growing area; opportunity to help 
plan cataloging and processing dept. for a new 
Main Library building to be built probably 1958. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

A NEW LIBRARY in a Chicago suburb needs 
professional staff for the following positions: 

( ‘ataloger 

Adult Services 

Children’s Librarian 
Salary above average but dependent on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Retirement and Blue 
Apply: Charlotte D. Bryan, Librarian, 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, Il. 

CATALOGER, who will also serve half time as 
Reader's Assistant, in a public library in univer- 
45 minutes from downtown Chi- 


Cross. 


sity town just 
degree required. Sick leave, 4 weeks 
pension plan. 
Evanston 


cago. L.S 
vacation, excellent municipal 
$4300 up. Write Librarian, 
Publie Library, Evanston, IL 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Splendid oppor- 
tunity in a rapidly expanding community—50 
minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Beginning salary 
$5000. Apply: Leona Ringering, Park Forest 
Public Library, Park Forest, IL. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN—Public 
Rivers, Wisconsin. Duties, 
Public Library. Requirements, college graduate, 


Salary 


Library, Two 


Administration of 
one year training accredited library school. Sal- 
ary range, $4263 to $4909, dependent upon ex- 


perience. Liberal vacation. Cumulative sick leave. 
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Wisconsin Municipal Employees Retirement and 
Social Security. Apply to: H. M. Weiss, Secre- 
tary, Joseph Mann Library Board, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

LIBRARIAN I (Reference Assistant) For sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and be between ages 20 and 35. Salary 
range $4571 to $5540 per yr. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) For sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $4932 to $6142 per yr. 
Upward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 
upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

CATALOGER, Reference Librarian, for a pro- 
gressive medium size library in rapidly growing 
city in Illinois. Salary $3900 and up dependent 
on qualifications. Excellent retirement system, 
sick leave and vacation. Friendly staff, cultural 
opportunities. Apply: Director, Danville Public 
Library, Danville, Il. 

SUPERVISOR of Technical Processes, Cata- 
loger. Attractive opening for woman with library 
science degree and cataloging experience in 
chemical company’s library located in Chicago 
north suburban area. Responsible for subscrip- 
tions and purchase records; cataloging of busi- 
ness and science reports and books. Excellent 
working environment and many company bene- 
fits. Salary commensurate with experience and 
training. Please send résumé and photograph 
to: Personnel Dept., Room 1628, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 20 North 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, II. 

PHYSICS LIBRARIAN: Position available 
July 1, 1958. Salary $5400. Fifth year Library 
degree, science background and experience de- 
sirable. Immediate opening for Serials cataloger, 
salary $4500-$4800, 39 hour week, 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement 
plan. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Assistant Univer- 
sity Librarian for Personnel, University of IlIli- 
nois Library, Urbana. Available at ALA Mid- 
winter meetings to discuss Library Careers at 
Illinois. 

CATALOGER with some loan desk work in 
Chicago suburb—50,000 volumes. Extensive ex- 
perience unnecessary. Salary from $3780 depend- 
ing on experience. 38 hour week. Month’s vaca- 
tion—pension plan—new modern air-conditioned 
building. Winnetka (Ill.) Public Library. 

THREE POSITIONS: University of Michigan 
Library. 40 hour week; 24 working days of vaca- 


one month’s 
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tion a year; sick leave of one day a month; re- 
tirement plan; Social Security; Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield; group life insurance. Minimum an- 
nual salary $4860. AMLS required. (1) Catalog 
Librarian Il. Performs descriptive cataloging of 
serials, especially serial documents. Qualifica- 
tions; two years of professional experience in 
cataloging, preferably including descriptive cata- 
loging of serials; working knowledge of at least 
two principal European languages. (2) Divi- 
sional Librarian II, Engineering Library. In 
charge of library serving faculty and students 
in nuclear engineering, with responsibility for 
reference, circulation, and recommending addi- 
tions to collection. Spends one-half time in Engi- 
neering Library assisting in reference and Book 
Selection. Qualifications; two years of pertinent 
professional experience; academic background 
in one or more of the applied sciences desirable. 
(3) Order Librarian I], Under supervision, re- 
ceives requests for purchase of new or added 
book titles and verifies information supplied; 
establishes probable catalog entry; determines 
that titles requested are not on order or in the 
collections; gathers information necessary to 
place order. Qualifications; two years experience 
in bibliographic searching; knowledge of two or 
Apply to 
Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

DO IT YOURSELF. Children’s Librarian with 


two or more years experience to establish chil- 


more principal European languages. 


dren’s service for city of 35,000 which has never 
had a library. Initiative and book selection ex- 
perience required. No public service until June 1, 
when new building opens. Salary about $5000 
with fringe benefits. Only librarians capable of 
starting service from scratch need apply, to 
Leo T. Dinnan, Librarian, Oak Park Library, 
Oak Park 37, Mich., before Dec. 15. 

NOTHING TO DO FOR SIX MONTHS 
but work. Catalog-Reference Librarian wanted 
to work with librarian to prepare library service 
for a city of 35,000 which has never had a library. 
Ordering, cataloging and setting up routines until 
building is ready June 1. No public service until 
then, but plenty of work. Two or more years 
experience and knowledge of cataloging proce- 
dures required. Must be willing to experiment 
and able to make decisions. Salary about $5000, 
with fringe benefits. Apply to Leo T. Dinnan, 
Librarian, Oak Park Library, Oak Park 37, Mich. 
before Dec. 15. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. L.S. degree, and experi- 


ence. Salary open. Public library in a growing 


city, Grand Junction, Colorado. Write to Robert 
E. Cheever, City Hall, Fifth and Rood, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 


southwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 


Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service 
to school areas with a professional bookmobile 
librarian and driver. Person with correct qualifi- 
cations would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Publie Li 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—population 19,000. De- 
gree and experience. Salary open. Write Mrs. 
W. Add Painter, Box 202, Alamogordo, N.M. 

ENGINEERING LIBRARY _ in 
needs trained librarians for: 1. 
Serials, 2. Technical Processes Head. Good sal- 


Southwest 
Circulation and 


ary scale, state retirement, group insurance, op- 
tional hospitalization, 40 hr. week. Write Li- 
brarian, Texas Engineers Library, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

THREE POSITIONS open immediately. As 
sistant Branch Supervisor, Salary from $4700 
Head Catalog Department, $4400, Junior Cata 
loger, no experience, $4050. Fast growing area, 
progressive library, book budget $75,000. Apply 
to Celia Moore, Librarian, Jefferson Parish Pub 
lic Library, P.O. Box 70 Gretna, La. 

THREE POSITIONS OPEN. NO we did 
NOT have a Staff bust up. One librarian’s hus 
band was transferred and the other two are now 
Department Heads with the experience they got 
working with us. 

We need an assistant in the Catalog, Circula 
tion and Reference Departments. BS in Library 
Science or BA with major in Librarianship ade 
quate but we will not hold a fifth year against 
you. Salary $3600-$3900 depending on qualifica 
tions and experience. 40 hour, 5 day week, 
4 weeks paid vacation, ample sick leave (and 
healthy 
it), Blue Cross, Social Security. Splendid op 


such a climate that you will not need 


for recent graduate. Write Elizabeth 
Public Library, El 


portunity 
Kelly, Librarian, Fl 


Paso, Tex. 


Paso 


pacific northwest 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for engineering col- 
lege in the Northwest, to participate in all col- 
lege library including cataloging, 
documents, serials, reference work. Library sci- 
ence degree required. Salary open. Month's va- 


activities, 


cation, retirement system. B-142. 
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CATALOG LIBRARIAN IIL needed immedi 
ately to set up system for eventual area coopera 
tive cataloging and order department. Salary 
$4800. Also children’s librarian or 
qualified for bookmobile service to schools. Sal 
ary $4200 


nity on Pacific beaches. Opportunity to help plan 


librarian 


County Library, congenial commu- 


area or regional development. One month vaca 

sick Apply 

Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, Ore 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN to develop new 


two-county program in Western Oregon. Head- 


tion, leave, retirement. Librarian, 


quarters in pleasant college town of 20,000, near 


Five day week, state re 


Security, 


mountains. 
Social four weeks 
Beginning salary $380-$400 monthly depending 
Apply: Head Librarian, Cor- 


coast and 


tirement, vacation. 
on qualifications. 
vallis Publie Library, Corvallis, Ore. 
WASHINGTON STATE: Demonstration pro 
gram to serve four counties without rural librar 
ies. A challenging opportunity to plan and de 
velop new service. All positions require gradua 
tion from an accredited library school. Open now: 
Chief, Services to Children and Youth, with some 
experience, to plan, supervise service throughout 
region, $5300-$5600; Assistant, Service to Chil- 
dren and Youth, $4000-$4500; Chief, Reference 
and Adult Services, with some experience to plan, 
supervise reference and request service of library 
and film service, to organize and promote pro- 
grams for adults, $5300-$5600; Assistant, Refer 
{dult Services, $4000-$4500: Bookmo 
bile Librarians 


ence and 
two positions open, driver clerks 
provided, Some school service. Experience de 
$4500-$4800. For all positions 
Cutler, Columbia River Regional 


124 Benton St., Wenatchee, Wash. 


sirable, write 
Dorothy 


Library 


far west 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: 


for professional development in progressive li 


Good opportunity 


(non-civil service) Male or female with 


brary. 
L.S. degree. Salary open. Apply: Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN, Young woman with 
L.S. degree and background in botany and the 
life sciences for cataloging and circulation work 
in an agricultural research library of the Uni 
versity of California. Cataloger: Man or woman 


with L.S. degree, for a liberal arts college. Both 
positions start at $4512, and provide one month 
vacation and liberal retirement provisions. Ap- 
ply Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Chief Librarian, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, Calif. 

WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hospi- 
tal benefits. Rapidly expanding library system 
in progressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Looking forward 
to new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN: Newport 
Beach, Calif. Salary $375-$450. Completion of 
ALA approved library curriculum and one year 
professional experience preferred. New assistant 


Pomona 


department head position. Excellent opportunity 
to gain broad technical and administrative ex- 
perience in expanding library system. Pleasant 
Southern Calif. Apply 
Officer, City Hall, 


community in 
Thomas Childs, Personnel 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


coastal 


territories 
WANTED 
of large Public Library cataloging experience 
for first Assistant’s job. Salary $4572 to $5316, 
depending upon experience. Staff of 5 profes- 


Cataloger with at least three years 


sionals, opportunity for advancement. Also, Loan 
Desk Supervisor, with at least two years of pub- 
lic library experience. Salary $4176 to $4920, 
experience, Interesting jobs, 
staff, 
standards. Preference given to applicants under 
40. Accredited Library School graduation. U. S. 
Citizenship required. Enclose snapshot or photo 


depending upon 


congenial inter-racial high professional 


when applying. Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, 38, with twelve years experience as 
Library Assistant Clerk 
wishes position in School or Public Library in 


the Northeast. B 71-W 


non-professional and 
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for eager 
young minds 
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